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Paris is still the Fashion Center 


Paris, even in these days of the Great War, remains the fashion 
center of the world. 







While it is true that many of the heads of the leading dressmaking 
establishments have gone to the front, nevertheless the designers, 
the women who actually create the styles, remain in Paris and 
go on with their work. 










Our correspondents likewise have remained abroad Kee 
and through their ingenuity and tact, our European 
fashion service has suffered no interruption whatever. 
We have overcome all the difficulties encountered in 
communicating with Europe, for the Harper’s Bazar 
policy of Service to its readers makes everything 
possible, no matter what the cost or the energy 
necessary. 
















The authentic Paris models shown in every 
number of Harper’s Bazar will be of unusual value 
to you at this time therefore. A great variety of 
styles is being offered in the shops and it is 
difficult for a woman to choose unless she knows 
what the enduring note will be. Paris decides 
this, and unless you know what Paris 
is doing you may find that the frock 
or wrap you buy is out of date almost 
before you have worn it. 























Harper’s Bazar, with its real Paris styles 
and advance fashion information, its money- 
saving suggestions for smart clothes at little 
cost, its ideas for making-over dresses to meet 

emergencies will prove an invaluable aid to 
every woman who wants the money she 

spends on clothes to bring her the best 
possible return. 
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Merely write your name and address 
Mail on the coupon below, pin a dollar bill 
- to it and mail it today. We will im- 
This mediately enter your name for a 
Special Ten Months’ Trial Subscrip- 
Coupon tion—ten big money-saving num- 
Now! bers of the foremost woman’s 
magazine. 
Ilarper’s Bazar, . 
119 W. goth St., 


New York City. 
Gentlemen: For the $1 
enclosed, please send me 
Ilarper’s Bazar for ten 
months. I understand that 
these ten numbers would cost me 
$1.50 if purchased on the news- 
stands. Thus I save 33 1/3% by 
using this coupon. 
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Your Furniture 
as a Test 


® of Health Heat > 


EE the glue in your 
furniture begins to 
let loose, and the joints 
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ed air that you are 
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out, and pulls your i 
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in your house. 
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pail, filled with water, 
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furniture apart, can- 
not be a healthy heat. 
Ask your doctor. 

The only way 
to get the proper 
amount of even 
moisture in your 
heat, is to have 
it mixed with the 
heat, in right { 
proportions, 
down in your | 
cellar, and then 
delivered — uni- 
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Most painters are anxious to do 
good work. Most painters know 
the good that 


ZINC 


does in paint. You are the deciding 
factor. Do you want the best paint 
on your house—or don’t you ? 





Our booklet, ‘‘Your Move,** tells why. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room. 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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OUR NATIONAL SHABBINESS 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 








NY sensible man, if he wishes to pass 
critical judgment upon a piece of 
his own work, puts it away for a 
while, letting other work and other 
thoughts occupy his attention. 
Finally, coming back to his own 
production, he is able to see its real 
value—its special merits and spe- 
cial faults. For exactly the same 
reason, the man who wishes to see 
the peculiar virtues and shortcomings of his own country 
travels to Europe, or South America, or Canada, and on his 
return gains the sudden power of looking at familiar objects 
from a fresh angle. Things that he has always taken for 
granted—the behavior of his friends, the prevailing methods 
of business, the lay of the land—he sees projected in bold re- 
lief against a foreign background. All at once these things 
appear to him in their true relations. He finds much to ad- 
mire and be thankful for, of course; but he also finds much to 
criticize. And one of his most disappointing discoveries is 
likely to be that our cities and towns and countryside are in 
appearance undeniably shabby. 

This melancholy fact first strikes the Prodigal American 
when he lands at Hoboken or East Boston, and looking upon 
the dingy piers and sheds, and the staring brick buildings of 
the waterfront, thinks of the trim docks at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, or at Cherbourg. Having survived the welcome of the 
United States Customs, the Prodigal goes out into the streets 
of the city. He finds them wide and untidy. The brick 
houses are expressionless; their windows are just so many 
square holes in the wall. Battered street-cars clang along 
under trolley-wires strung between sagging poles; the pav- 
ing-stones are slippery with mud; stray newspapers flap 
feebly in the ooze and refuse of the gutters. The Prodigal 
consoles himself with the thought that this district is not repre- 
sentative, and that he, perhaps, missed the corresponding por- 
tions of foreign cities; he postpones judgment, and goes on. 

As he passes through the city, he naturally sees much of 
compelling beauty. Many of our public buildings and pri- 
vate residences testify to the skill and vision of our archi- 
tects. Fifth Avenue rivals Piccadilly and the Boulevards. 
Nothing in Europe has the peculiar magnificence of our sky- 
scrapers. Yet on the other hand a vague feeling of disap- 
pointment must follow the Prodigal in his survey of New 





























York cr Beston cr Chicago cr any other American city, large 
or small. ‘The average street has an unfinished appearance, 
resulting from the disturbing lack of anything like uniform- 
ity. A ten-story apartment-house or office building of 
dazzling brick and stone towers between a one-story shack and 
a frowzy vacant lot. Here and there loose gravel takes the 
place of the brick pavement; a passing wind picks up this 
gravel and carries it down the street in a regular Sahara 
dust-storm. The Prodigal hails a dingy street-car as with a 
long-drawn, heart-rending scream it turns the corner, climbs 
aboard, settles into a wicker-backed seat, and looks out of 
the window. As he watches, the vacant lots become more fre- 
quent, until they finally cover large districts; and the side 
streets at length degenerate into mere strips of macadam mak- 
ing off ambitiously through acres of tousled grass, piled with 
ashes, cans, and rubbish, and disfigured by rows of sign- 
boards, advertising everything from corsets and “Moxie” to 
last winter’s theatrical attractions. A few ungainly houses 
rise here and there from the waste. The Prodigal is sickened 
by the utter and uncompromising dreariness of the picture. 
He had perhaps forgotten that a more or less continuous belt 
of this dump-heap desolation surrounds most of our big cities. 

Finally the car sets the Prodigal down in an average sub- 
urb of the factory or mill type. Here rise the high chimneys 
of great prison-like factories of blackened brick; and about 
them huddle wooden shacks of the flimsiest description; un- 
painted (except, perhaps, for a huge advertisement of “Bull — 
Durham” glaring from the roof), dilapidated, dismal. Rows 
of freight cars; rows of three-decker tenements lining the 
roads of cinder and dust; weeds and matted grass eking out 
a thirsty existence in the little front yards. Small wonder 
that the foreigner who looks upon such a scene thinks that 
Americans have no God but the Dollar. If they had any 
other idea in life, he argues, how could they live in such a 
scene, or—what comes to almost the same thing—let it sur- 
round their fellow men at their very back door? 

The Prodigal continues his impartial investigation, and 
seeks out a typical seashore or lakeside ‘summer resort,” 
being careful to select not a fashionable or in any way ex- 
ceptional one, but an average settlement by an average beach, 
to which the average man can afford access. What does the 
Prodigal see? Rank on rank of little box-like cottages, which 
look as though they had been patched together yesterday and 
would fall to pieces tomorrow. Their only concession to 
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beauty is a little jig-saw work along the eaves. Their 
screened porches give upon a sizzling tarvia boulevard, with 
telegraph-poles as a dominant theme in the general decora- 
tive effect. Motors passing and repassing without end; a 
view of other little collar-box houses; a few trees, their leaves 
whitened by dust from the motors; and toward the sea, a 
great waste of sand disfigured by unsightly bath-houses— 
this is what our shoddy civilization has made of the seashore. 
Squalor and filth have no foothold here, to be sure; there is 
much sanitary plumbing and healthy living behind these blis- 
tered clapboards; but what an appalling «esthetic poverty! 
What a miserable cardboard makeshift of a village! 

Farther away from the cities—in the mountains or the 
forests—the same ramshackle habitations have sprung up in 
the track of the pioneer; man has made a travesty of his ap- 
preciation of ihe beauty of hill and glade and field, by 
laying a tar road across them, and setting up in the most 
favored spots his general stores, his ice-cream parlors, his 
fruit stands, his bowling alleys, his auto repair shops, his 
gasoline supply tanks. The architecture of the ice-house and 
the bowling-alley is good enough for this average -practical 
American; he seems to have no realization of the utter lack 
of paint and finish and refinement in this mushroom village 
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THE BISHOP’S PALACE AT WELLS, FROM THE CATHEDRAL TOWER 
“The European takes pride in the oldest church or house his town possesses ” 


down whose dusty street the Prodigal sees him lolling in his 
jersey and khaki trousers and soiled sneakers. 

My picture may not seem fair. I shall probably be told 
that I have dwelt only on the ugly, disregarding the beauti- 
ful. In all honesty, I do not believe that this objection holds. 
Even our “show towns,” like Marblehead and Nantucket—to 
name two which are famous for their quaintness and charm— 
disappoint the Prodigal in so far as they are shabby. The 
artist who searches these towns for possible subjects finds 
everywhere a superfluity of straggling, unpainted wooden 
fences, of scrawny telegraph-poles, of dingy front yards, 
which obtrude themselves upon the most favorable composi- 
tions. And in the average American town the artist finds 
practically nothing to delight the eye; for every picture 
which the place offers, the most unpromising French or Eng- 
lish village would offer a dozen. How one misses, in our coun- 
try, those little refinements which are responsible for so much 
of the special beauty of even the humblest English villages: 
the smooth lawns, the well-clipped hedges, and above all, the 
gardens and window-boxes everywhere gay with flowers! 

Again, compare our representative country hotels with 
those inns which correspond to them on the Continent. I 
doubt not that our hotels are cleaner “behind the scenes”— 
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A TYPICALLY TRIM AND ORDERLY ENGLISH TOWN 


* Smooth lawns. . . 





that there is better sanitation, that the flies are fewer—but 
the foreign inn is at least swept and garnished, with a gravel 
or brick terrace and a brave showing of flowers, whereas our 
typical hotel smoking-room is all spittoons and blue smoke; 
the windows more than likely to be unwashed; the unkempt 
or overdressed servants sling dishes about with a prodigious 
clatter of crockery. The landlord’s generous hospitality is 
offered with few arts and graces; and one notices that his culti- 
vation of the place is extensive rather than intensive; he had 
rather build a new wing or print a high-flown and redundant 
menu than trim his lawn or put a clean coat on the waiter. 

What is the reason for this disheartening national shabbi- 
ness? 

Many reasons suggest themselves. While Europeans con- 
struct their houses of brick and stone and stucco, we use wood 
largely. Wood is unsubstantial, and its decay is unpic- 
turesque. Furthermore, paint wears off speedily; repainting 
is expensive, and the lack of paint is not becoming to a clap- 
boarded house; it contributes more than almost anything else 
to give the general impression which I have described. Then 
again, our country is less fertile than England at any rate. 
The worst English lawns make some of our prize putting 
greens look moth-eaten. We are ever handicapped because 


well-clipped hedges . . . and above all, the gardens and window-boxes everywhere gay with flowers ” 


the vegetation will not spring up to hide the scars on the face 
of the earth. And vegetation covers a multitude of sins. 

Another reason is the enormous industrial growth of our 
country. We are cumbered more than other nations with 
the machinery of the railroad, the telephone, the telegraph, 
the trolley-car—until the air is full of wires and the cities 
are surrounded by train yards. Look at a Union Pacific loco- 
motive, think of the tiny green toy which drags freight on 
the English railways, and you will understand our artistic 
handicap; for the locomotive, wonderful and inspiring as it 
is, can hardly be called an agent of neatness and cleanliness. 
And the expansion of advertising, side by side with our com- 
mercial expansion, serves to make the countryside hideous. 

Let us see, though, if there are not causes which lie deeper 
still, Wood construction and advertising and commercial 
expansion are merely superficial allies of the Philistinism ; 
what of us ourselves, the American people? 

Ever since the Declaration of Independence, we have been 
proud of our democratic ideals. It is our boast that we don’t 
‘are for appearance, that we extend the glad hand to our 
neighbor whether or not he sits on his piazza in his shirt- 
sleeves, provided his heart beats warmly beneath his President 


suspenders. The result follows as inevitably as night follows 
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day. If we welcome a good fellow, shirt-sleeves or no shirt- 
sleeves, the good fellow will keep his coat off and be proud to 
show his sleeve-elastics. And he will say of his house, “I 
don’t care how it looks so long as it’s comfortable.” Intel- 
lectual honesty this is, perhaps; beside it European anxiety 
to keep up appearances may be a whited sepulchre; but the 
European vice at least appeals more to the eye than the 
American virtue. 

Besides, we Americans lack thoroughness. We build for 
the moment only. Why do more? we say. Our vaulting am- 
bition tells us that progress is ever onward and upward, and 
that the American who is worth his salt is continually replac- 
ing little old things with big new things. Why make the 
country store a permanent structure? It will soon be out- 
grown. Such an argument, consciously or unconsciously 
formulated, accounts for much that is sordid and down-at- 
the-heel wherever the spirit of 76 has percolated. We exult 
fiercely in the growth of our country, our cities, our indus- 
tries. While the European takes pride in the oldest house or 
church his town possesses, it is our delight to stand on the 
edge of a chasm in the street and say, *They’re building here 
the biggest subway in the world. Within thirty years they’ll 
have to rip it all to pieces and build a bigger one.” For our- 
selves we build houses of shingles that will rot soon and 
lose their paint still sooner. Architecture doesn’t much mat- 
ter: bless us, we’ll be in a man-sized house where we can af- 
ford architecture as soon as our ship comes in. 

The vastness of our country, too, gives us a sense of elbow- 
room. If our own town is ugly, we are under no compulsion 
to set it to rights; we can always move out into the country. 
There is still plenty of land to go round. Instead of burying 
our rubbish, we pile it in the woods behind the house; nobody 
will see it there. When we go on a mountain-top picnic, we 
throw our boxes and egg-shells over the cliff, “out of every- 
body’s way.” The results of this amiable delusion are evi- 
dent to anybody who glances at the waste lands about our 
cities and towns. 

But are these the only reasons for our national shabbiness? 
I do not believe so. The incontrovertible fact remains that 
no man of good taste—no matter how ambitious or demo- 
cratic or conscious of elbow-room—could put up the dreary 
shacks that line our streets; and no man whose neighbors had 
good taste could live very long in one of these shacks with- 


out realizing that it was offensive to the community. As a 
nation, we lack taste. It is true that we have made big strides 
since the days when our barbarism was the laughing-stock of 
Europe. Nevertheless, beauty is not with most of us a 
guiding principle of life; it is a luxury, a sort of candy to 
be enjoyed as an exception to our practical fare of beef and 
potatoes. To look for beauty in the commonplace things of 
our normal, workaday existence simply never occurs to us. 

I am told that the owner of the grimy shop can’t afford to 
paint it. I reply that if the community had a developed ar- 
tistic taste, he couldn’t afford not to. Under such conditions, 
a trim shop would be the best possible advertisement, and the 
shopkeeper would soon realize the fact. Again I am told 
that the suburban householder can’t afford to set his place in 
order. Very well; let us make the experiment; let us add a 
hundred dollars to his income. He will spend the money 
on a dozen useful objects, no doubt; but the odds are over- 
whelming that he won’t think of wasting the money on win- 
dow-boxes, or flowers for his front yard, or a can of paint for 
his blinds. Add five hundred dollars to the man’s income, 
and we find him proposing to buy a Ford. House-painting 
can wait, he says. No, let us not blame his income. The 
trouble is with his scale of values. 

In these days when the nations of Europe are blowing each 
other to pieces, and when the phrase “European civilization” 
is become a mockery, it is only too easy for us three thousand 
miles from the shock of war to pooh-pooh all things Euro- 
pean, with an easy feeling that the “good old U.S.A.” needn’t 
worry about lessons to be learned on the Continent. Yet 
from the very civilization which is being hourly devastated 
we can learn much; and our task is to try in all humbleness 
of heart to learn it. 

The Village Improvement Societies and the “Clean Up 
and Paint Up Weeks” have made a beginning. What must 
supplement these scrappy and insufficient efforts is the slow 
and painful process of educating pecple to see the difference 
between the beautiful and the ugly, and what is more, to real- 
ize that everything in this wide land can be made good to look 
upon—not only dwelling-houses and formal gardens and 
parks, but office-buildings and market-buildings and _ the 
smallest, humblest grass-plot. A hopeless task, it almost 
seems. All the clearer, then, is the call for us to face it, and 
little by little to eradicate this national disgrace. 





==>2s A REMODELED FARMHOUSE #<= 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 





HAT consistency is quite as much a 
jewel in matters of architecture as 
it is anywhere else no one will deny. 
One naturally expects that a struc- 
ture will be consistent throughout 
with the spirit of the architectural 
type to which it belongs. The prin- 
ciple of consistency, however, is of 
wider application than that. It de- 
mands that a house shall be entirely 
in accord with its environment. Traditional domestic types, 
therefore, because of this thorough-going consistency with 
their surroundings, because they represent a normal growth 
































in harmony with the genus of the countryside, because their 
very existence has been suggested and wrought upon by local 
conditions, are safe and almost invariably satisfactory. They 
coincide with one’s expectations and cause no shock by a dis- 
play of blatant incongruity. They possess not only archi- 
tectural decency but a presence and ease of port, imparted 
by the sanction of traditional usage to which generations have 
been accustomed and of which long experience has proved the 
worth. 

Quite apart, however, from the charm of traditional do- 
mestic architecture, in which the history of the people is 
written for those who have eyes to read, and wholly aside 
from its picturesque and sentimental appeal, must be con- 
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sidered the eminent practicability of adopting it to present 
needs. From an artistic point of view, it is more laudable, 
more safe and sane to build on staunch foundations, ready at 
hand, and make the most of existing conditions, than to pass 
by a rich field of opportunity and begin de novo with a search 
for some new-fangled exotic. The exotic is more likely than 
not to prove wholly incongruous with its setting. From the 
coldly practical, hard-headed, common-sense point of view, 
too, it is frequently far better to make use of an old house 
and remodel it to conform with present needs than to launch 
upon an altogether new undertaking. The material advan- 
tage of at least an old nucleus is not always exactly measur- 
able in terms of dollars and cents; but there are nearly always 
substantial reasons for remodeling, sometimes in the site or 
planting, sometimes in the structural excellence of the exist- 
ing fabric. Such a course, besides, is always valuable for the 
stimulus it supplies for the exercise of ingenuity. 

The house at Farm Street, Dover, Mass., which forms the 
subject of present examination, was remodeled by Walter 
P. Henderson, architect, and affords an illuminating example 
of what may be done in the way of working over an old build- 
ing, not especially promising or attractive in itself, without 
departing widely from precedent or the spirit of local tradi- 
tion. Though not prepossessing to start with, both house and 
site contained latent possibilities which the architect and own- 
ers discerned and deemed sufficient to justify the work whose 
results appear in the accompanying illustrations. While 
due deference has been paid the claims of local architectural 
custom in the process of reconstruction, there has been no 




















Kitchen doof, south side of the house 























Gateway from the garden into the orchard, Dover, Mass. 


blind slavery to traditional exactitude, and consequently the 
renewed fabric displays a goodly measure of individuality, 
happily blended with the unmistakable characteristics of type 
that proclaim its ancestry. 

Prior to alterations, the Farm Street house was precisely 
like a hundred other dwellings that one might see in the 
course of an afternoon’s drive over Massachusetts country 
roads. It was an oblong, white, clapboarded structure with 
an ell at the rear, sloping away to nothing in particular in 
an unconvincing manner—and a train of low outkitchens and 
woodsheds trailing off to form a connecting link with the barn. 
Back of the barn and stretching around to one side where the 
ground fell away to the north was the orchard. The front 
of the house, facing the east, was close to the roadside—too 
close to be agreeable, many people would deem it. All things 
considered, it needed a good deal of faith and power to vis- 
ualize possibilities to make the prospect of alteration allur- 
ing. But faith and judicious planning accomplished won- 
ders and wrought a complete and most gratifying change in 
the aspect of the place. 

Beginning logically with the entrance, the architect gained 
for the house a measure of privacy by building a high white 
picket fence on top of the stone wall bordering the road. A 
touch of simple formality was added by setting the gates in 
an unpretentious wooden arch. It was not expedient to jack 
the house up and shift it back to other foundations, but the 
treatment given the fence and gateway created the impression 
of greater distance from the road than was formerly the case. 
The front was not changed from its original state but merely 
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The garden with pergola 


freshened up with a new coat of white paint, while the shut- 
ters were made a point of interest and distinct decorative 
value by their color, a bright, living green, neither apple nor 
pea, but of a fascinating tone between the two, delightfully 
reminiscent of shutters in parts of France and Switzerland. 
The use of this color, which contributes not a little to the gen- 
eral charm of the exterior, suggests how much may be ac- 
complished in the way of making an exterior attractive, 
merely by a wise selection of paint without resorting to any 
further means. Like a cloak of charity, paint may cover a 
multitude of sins, architectural or structural; and even an 
indifferent or offensive exterior may be to some extent re- 
deemed. 

All the appreciable remodeling took place at the north 
and south sides and in the rear. Where the pitch of the roof 
broke to a gentler slope in the rear, an extension was made to 
provide for mere bed-chamber space on the second floor and 
a bathroom was ingeniously contrived by constructing an 

















The south end of living-room 





unusually wide dormer—it is really more like a small gable 
—just by the junction of the main part of the house with the 
ell. Two of the illustrations show how it was worked in. 
The ell was so reconstructed that there is now ample provision 
on the ground floor for kitchen, pantry, larder, and the vari- 
ous accessories of a properly equipped service wing; while the 
second floor contains an additional bed-chamber for the use 
of the family, as well as the sleeping quarters of the ser- 
vants, which are quite shut off from the rest of the house. 
Most of this desirable change was effected by building up 
the low, straggling outkitchens and woodshed, replacing the 
useless, sprawling array by a more serviceable and compact- 
two-story structure, whose attractive twin gable treatment 
greatly enhances the architectural interest of the south side 
of the house as seen from either the road or the garden. 

It will be seen that the windows in these gables are case- 
mented as well as the windows in the second floor south room 
of the body of the house. Small panes, in shape and size 
closely resembling those in the sashes, have wisely been em- 
ployed. The use of casements constitutes a departure from 
tradition contemporary with this type of house, a departure, 
however, to which even the most exacting stickler for tradi- 
tional propriety could scarcely take exception, for all the 
glazing has been managed with exceptionally good taste. It 
is always a welcome sight to see the little old panes retained 
despite the strong obsession existing in some quarters in favor 
of large sheets of plate glass. The latter, to be sure, are 
more amenable to the housemaid’s polishing endeavors; but 
they utterly lack grace and interest, make the window appear 
a mere hole in the wall, and savor of commercialism and shops. 
Quite apart from considerations of taste or stylistic propri- 
ety, the introduction of casements in the present instance 
has a good deal to be said for it on the score of practicality. 
As the house is mainly designed for summer occupancy it is 
a sensible thing to have the whole window aperture available 
to admit air. 

While speaking of this south side, which is so full of pic- 
turesque allurement, one must confess to a slight touch of 
disappointment at finding brick piers supporting the vine- 
covered pergola, where there was such an admirable oppor- 
tunity to introduce effectively some appropriate form of 
treillage, which would have been quite in keeping with the 
fabric and fashion of the house. There is, however, a pleas- 
ing bit of treillage at the heavily embowered kitchen door. 
The south side of the structure displays three gables; and if 
we count in the barn, which is set at the western end at a 
right angle, there is a fourth. No unusual features have 
been incorporated anywhere, nor has anything ambitious been 
attempted, and yet the management and massing of the whole 
group confer an air of singular interest and distinction to 
arrest and hold the eye. 

The garden has been made at the northwest angle of the 
house, where lower ground sloped away to the fields beyond, 
and its successful arrangement is to be largely credited to the 
collaboration of Mr. A. A. Shurtleff, who worked with both 
the owners and the architect. The difference in the levels of 
the ground at the front and rear of the house made it ex- 
pedient to descend into the garden by a flight of steps and 
form the eastern boundary by a stone retaining wall about 
four feet high. This wall preserves the upper lawn level, 
while the descent into the enclosed garden area contributes 
materially to the combined air of intimacy and privacy that a 
small garden should have. 
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The whole southern side of the garden is bordered by a 
pergola, whose top is covered by a luxuriant and sun-proof 
mat of grapevines. A brick paving in the pergola adds to its 
practical utility and renders it fit to use as a living-room in 
very warm weather, a use to which it is frequently put. In- 
deed, easy access from the kitchen to the rear of the pergola 
makes it perfectly convenient to have meals out of doors. 
By putting the pergola just where it is the designers of the 
garden have shown sound judgment. From purely aesthetic 
considerations it would probably have looked quite as well in 
one or two other places; but it would not have been so ac- 
cessible from the kitchen; and as one of the chief delights of 
a pergola in a small garden is to be able to enjoy one’s meals 
there, it is a sad mistake to have such a retreat so far away 
from the culinary base that dishes get cold and servants’ 
tempers get hot in the interval of transit from one to the 
other. Apart from the pergola, a circular lily pool in the 
center of the garden, one or two stone garden seats, and a 
trellised arch above the gate at the farther end, there is no 
attempt at architectural embellishment. This little spot, 
closed in by its low stone walls and old fruit trees, and its 
borders filled with simple, old-fashioned flowers, is just a 
quiet, friendly place of sanctuary from all the outside world ; 
and therein lies its fascination, a fascination that would dis- 
appear if anything the least pretentious were brought inside 
its limits. Beyond the garden, to the west, is the orchard, 
separated by a low stone wall topped with thick grown ramb- 
lers. 

On entering and passing through the house, one feels that 
there is, strictly speaking, no plan or, rather, that the plan, 
such as it is, is wholly fortuitous. The structure once had 
an internal anatomy, but that anatomy did not accord with 
modern notions of comfortable living; so it was wholly 
changed about without compunction, and since the operation 
the old divisions have been practically obliterated. The 
adoption of fortuitous planning, however, has resulted in 
comfort and a lasting exemplification that “all’s well that 
ends well.” The house door opens directly into the living- 
room, which extends across the whole front of the house 
with two windows on each side of the door, two windows at 
the north end, one on the west side, and two French windows 
at the south end opening upon a brick-paved pergola. Op- 
posite the house door is a door communicating with the stair- 
case hall and giving access to the other first-floor rooms. 
The space now occupied by the living-room originally con- 
tained two rooms, a narrow hallway, and a staircase; and an 
agreeable reminder of this former arrangement remains in the 
shape of two fireplaces, one in the northern and the other in 
the southern half of the room. Im several respects the liv- 
ing-room deserves especial notice. In the first place there 
are no curtains at the windows, as the occupants take the view 
that it is foolish to clamor for ample window space and then 
obscure it with shades and hangings. Contrary to what one 
might suppose, this absence of curtains does not produce a 
bald, bare effect, partly, no doubt, because the cross hatching 
of bars and muntins for the many small panes give a di- 
versity that sashes with large panes would lack. In the 
second place the woodwork is painted black while in some of 
the other rooms it is blue or tan. It is a common thing to 
find the woodwork so colored in English houses and the ef- 
fect is usually agreeable. For some reason a prejudice in 
favor of white or very light paint has deprived many of our 
interiors of a color resource that might often be turned to 
good account, and it is always encouraging to find an in- 
stance where prejudice has been set aside. 

The staircase has been removed to a small hallway back 

















The south side of the house 


of the living-room; on one side of this hall is the dining-room 
door, while back of the stairs on the other is a door to a 
ground floor bedroom, which, true to tradition, has been kept 
for its original purpose through the course of remodeling. 
The dining-room, kitchens and second-floor bedrooms have 
not, been changed more than necessity demanded. 

Viewed as a finished work and compared with its former 
condition, the house must be regarded as a distinct success 
and a visible justification of the policy of working upon an 
old foundation when circumstances permit. 

There are many houses scattered through New England 
which offer similar opportunities. A motor trip of several 
hours will often bring to light numerous old dwellings pre- 
senting interesting possibilities. 

The long, irregular lines of the American farmhouse form 
an admirable basis for judicious alteration, while as a back- 
ground for vines and shrubs, and old-fashioned gardens, the 
old frame building has few equals. 

Many architects have won distinction with their successful 
experiments in remodeling. Mr. Henderson’s name is one 
which comes to mind when the subject is under discussion. 

















New gables on the south side 
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===e THE ROMANCE OF PEWTER #<<- 


HE gentle dissensions, the mild dif- 

ferences of opinion as to what really 
constitutes the make-up of pewter, may, 
for the purposes of this article, be laid 
on the shelf. It is necessary only to 
state that pewter in the form best known 
to the present generation, and the form 
most in use throughout its history, is an 
alloy of tin and lead. In the palmy days 
of the craft the quantity of lead intro- 
duced depended largely upon the kind 
of article to be made. A 16-inch plate 
or a water jug to render long service 
required much tin but very little lead. 
On the contrary small articles, like pep- 
pers, egg cups and snuff boxes might be 
made with a much larger proportion of 
lead and yet stand hard usage. The 
smaller the quantity of lead, the better 
the pewter. Speaking broadly, for 
good pewter enough lead was added to 
render the resultant metal pliable and 
easy to be worked by the pewterer’s tools. 
An alloy which was frequently used is 
112 parts of tin to 26 parts of lead, or, 
roughly, 4 to 1. 

It is hard to say exactly when pewter 
was first used. We are sure that both 
tin and lead were well-known to the 
ancients at least 3,300 years ago; and 
according to Professor F. Petrié, bronze, 
which is an alloy of copper and tin, 
was in vigorous use some 2,300 years 
earlier still. It requires no great effort 
of the imagination, then, to deduce that 
the alloy of tin and lead—or what we 
now call pewter—may have been manu- 
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Pewter water carrier, with wrought iron chain 
handle. Fine brass inlay decoration in design ot 
peacocks, butterflies, clouds, birds and flowering 
shrubs. Marks, Getsu (Moon),* Gitsu (Sun). 
Chinese make. Circa 1750. Height 14in. Di- 
ameter 11 1-2 inches. Thickness 4 1-2 inches 


factured as long ago as 1500 B.C. 
Chinese pewter also has a long history, 
dating back possibly to the beginning 
of the Christian era. But this is really 
all conjecture. The earliest use of pew- 
ter of which we can be reasonably cer- 
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Pewter liquor pot. 
and leaves. 
caddy. 
ing among lotus blooms. 


Chinese, 16 Century. Pewter tea box. 
The cover is copper and represents the seeds. 
Inlaid with brass in design of fish, lobster, crab, anemones, birds, flowers and stork stand- 
Maker’s mark is Tai Sen, Tsakuru Yei, Chinese, 17th Century. Pewter 


In form of a Pomegranate with stem 
Chinese, 18th Century. Pewter tea 


hot water pot. Decoration of grape vine, flowering shrubs and birds cast in low relief. Chinese, 
16th Century 
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tain was by the Romans. On the shores 
of Britain they discovered those won- 
derful mines which have since sent out 
such prodigious quantities of tin to the 
whole world; and that they were ac- 
quainted with pewter and understood its 
possibilities is attested by the few inter- 
esting specimens of pewter plates and 
bowls which have in recent years been 
unearthed from English soil on the site 
of Roman encampments. These articles 
may be disreputable in appearance, be- 
ing pockmarked and full of holes, with 
their thin edges badly eaten away, in 
some cases having only a small portion 
of the original article remaining, yet 
they are priceless, as being among the 
oldest, if not indeed the oldest specimens 
of pewter known to be in existence to- 
day. 

In England the manufacture of pew- 
ter ware covered many centuries. When 
its beginnings were is not definitely 
known, and while its manufacture was 
possibly in progress during the early 
Christian centuries, the first definite date 
on record of real importance seems to 
be 1848. In this year the pewterers of 
London petitioned for laws to govern 
their craft and to protect them from 
fraud. Then and there was born the 
Misterie of Pewterers, in later years 
called The Worshipful Company of 
Pewterers of London, an organization 
which for several centuries thereafter 
controlled the large and important in- 
dustry of the manufacture of pewter in 
England. It is something of a comfort 
in these days, when we are asked to be- 
lieve that the wicked plutocrats and 
bloated bondholders of the Twentieth 
Century originated that heinous mon- 
ster, the Trust, to hark back 564 years 
and find that some Fourteenth Century 
manufacturers in London organized a 
pewterers’ trust, which was one of the 
tightest, solidest, most compact and 
iron bound trusts that man ever put to- 
gether. This trust had the sanction of 
the Lord Mayor of London and the 
aldermen, and its charter came from the 
King. Nobody could become a member 
except by complying with its conditions, 
and no one not in its membership was 
allowed to manufacture pewter ware. 
At the height of its power it exercised 
full control over selling prices, pre- 
scribed exactly of what the ware should 
be made, had the privilege of throwing 
into the dump such goods as did not 
meet with its approval, and vigorously 
fined all members who failed to comply 
with the rigid laws of the Company. 
It never had its affairs investigated by 
government probing committees, nor was 
































Pewter tray, Swastica rim, brass and copper inlay 
of symbolical designs, and a large dragon. Kirin 
workmanship. The time coloring is dark reddish 
brown with a pale greenish tint breaking through 
in a charming cloud effect. Chinese, Early Kang 
H’si Period. Length 12 1-2 inches. Pewter 
scepter, or Jui. An emblem of good luck. Beauti- 
fully incised decoration of palm leaves, scepter, 
fruits, etc. A pink topaz is set in the face. A 
strong maker’s mark. Chinese, 18th Century 


it legislated out of existence, but after 
some four hundred years of active, 
money-making life, gradually dicd a 
natural and painless death by submer- 
gence under the rising tide of wares 
which were cheaper and more popular 
than pewter—china, glass and the like. 

In the early days of the Seventeenth 
Century, when our forebears were pre- 
paring to sail for the New World, the 
question naturally arose as to what 
worldly possessions they should carry 
with them. Now it happened that for 
centuries these pilgrims and their an- 
cestors had eaten from pewter plates, 
and sipped from pewter spoons. They 
had drunk from pewter cups and flag- 
ons, they had used pewter porringers 
for their porridge, had poured tea from 
pewter teapots, seasoned their food 
from pewter salts and peppers, taken 
their snuff from pewter snuff boxes and 
fastened their clothing with pewter but- 
tons. On the Sabbath they had received 
the sacrament from pewter patens, tank- 
ards and chalices. Hence we may fairly 
infer that every family emigrating to 
the new country, finding it difficult to 
conceive of domestic life without some 
pewter, carried with it as generous a 
supply of English or Continental make 
as the limited baggage space would 
allow. 

So they landed on these shores, built 
their log houses, opened their boxes, and 
set up their lares and penates. And 
thus it was that pewter ware was intro- 
duced into America. 

After a time, since the best pewter 
vould not last forever, the merchants of 
the New World began to import fresh 
goods to meet the demand. In later 




















A builders’ guild cup. The rim of the cup is 
engraved thus: “Niklous Pessuinger Dieser 1582 
Zit Bauw Meister—Benedig Gasser Werkmeister 
Dieser Zitt.” A free translation would be “Niklous 
Pessuinger, of the year 1582, Master Builder, 
Benedig Gasser, foreman, of that year.” The mark 
is a and the letters A. W.—all inclosed ina 
French shield. Swiss make, 16th Century 


years, as the trade increased, the in- 
dustry itself was established. Boston, 
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Pewter water bowl, with cover, and gold lined. 
A shrine vessel. Extremely delicate decoration 
in free hand incised work in peony design. The 
time color is a golden brown. Japanese, Circa 
1700. Pewter tray, round form, with low brass 
bound rim. Brass inlay in design of deer, birds, 
butterflies, and fruit trees in blossom. Chinese, 
Circa 1700. Diameter 11 1-2 inches 


Providence, Hartford, Vallingford, 
Conn.; Westbrook, Conn.; New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and doubtless 
many other places all put forth their 
own pewter ware. It is doubtful if 
this manufacture extended over a pe- 
riod of more than from seventy-five to 
a hundred years. The quality of the 
metal was in the main excellent, and 
the designs good, but the ware finally 
gave way to britannia and _ so-called 
white metal ware, goods of a very dif- 














Pewter Pyx. Note the unusual convex cover. 


The whole surface is beautifully mottled by time. 


Cut on the cover is the inscription, “Gestift Von Dem Ivngen Gesind, anno 1708” (a gift from the 
young people of the church). The maker’s mark is an Egyptian’s head with earrings, in a wreath. 


Pewter Hanap cup, or Chief Guest cup. 
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French, 18th Century 
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Mother’s mug. Grandmother’s bowl and spoon. 


ferent calibre, whose place in our esteem 
should be several shelves below high 
grade pewter. The manufacture of 
pewter here never reached a stage of 
large importance, for the reason that 
when our country took up this line of 
work, the usefulness of pewter ware, 
after maintaining its prestige in the 
world for many centuries, was rapidly 
nearing its end. 

In England and on the Continent 
pewter reached the apex of its glory 
about the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century. The Eighteenth witnessed its 
gradual decline in importance, while by 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
it had, even in America, practically dis- 
appeared from the market. 

Thus newter, having served the 
world bravely for many centuries, was 
finally thrust aside as of little value. 
To be sure, a plate or a basin was 
still a more or less useful backyard 
article with which to feed the chickens, 
since it would not rust in the wet, nor 
break as easily as china or glass, nor, 
to the casual eye, show signs of soil 
after weeks of unwashed use. It had the 
merit, therefore, of being economical of 
the busy housewife’s time and soap. But 
apparently even such debased use of 
pewter was tolerated only because it 
was nearest at hand when needed and 
had sunk so low in-the household econ- 
omy that other use was never in mind. 
At that time no thrifty American house- 
wife would buy pewter goods, and cer- 
tainly few people then dreamed that the 
ware had either historic or esthetic 
value. If the annual housecleaning of 
our energetic grandmothers brought to 
light an occasional platter or tankard, 
battered and broken, the piece was liable 
enough to be thrown into the woodshed 
or tossed on the “heap” down in the 





The family tankard 


“holler.” “Black, heavy, ugly stuff!” 
they said, “of what use is it, attyway, 
even in its best estate, but to turn over 
to the first peddler in exchange for his 
light, -beautiful, shiny pans of tin.” 

Such pewter as escaped destruction 
lay for forty years, cracked, dented, 
and incrusted with dirt, in musty cellar 
and cobwebbed attic, quietly awaiting 
its resurrection; and there it slept even 
throughout the development of the craze 
for old furniture, old china, old lamps, 
old pitchers, old bird cages, and almost 
every other ancient thing except sound 
common-sense. 

Yet its time of awakening finally ar- 
rived. Somebody, perhaps, found a mug 
from which mother, in the days of her 
youth, drank her -daily allowance of 
milk. Forthwith the mug was cleaned 
and polished, and placed on the parlor 
mantel. Somebody else saw the mug 


and was thereby reminded of a bowl, at 
present out in the barn, over which 
grandma used to smack her lips in gusty 
enjoyment of her porridge. Thereupon 
the bowl was rescued from the oat bin, 
was scrubbed and rubbed, and enthroned 
in the cabinet along with grandpa’s 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

Thus the influence spread from house 
to house until it finally slipped over into 
the next village, and from thence into 
the next one, until the whole country 
became busy hunting up, polishing and 
setting forth its long-forgotten, once 
despised pewter. 

In the meantime the collector ap- 
peared on the scene. He began to pick 
up a piece here and a piece there. 
Gradually his interest grew; and it is 
due to his keen, never-ending search 
that the market is today practically bare 
of worthy specimens. There are some 
articles, such as small plates, cups and 
measures, that appear more or less fre- 
quently, but the rarer pieces, like water 
pitchers, coffee urns and communion 
sets, are hard to find outside of public 
and private collections. 

The scarcity of pewter, indeed, is one 
reason, though not the greatest, why 
collectors prize it as an object deserving 
of pursuit. The connoisseur who turns 
a dull eye on any article which is uni- 
versal and can thus be picked up with 
little or no effort, is ready to search 
towns and cities, big shops and little 
shops, attics and even pawnshops in the 
hope of discovering a long desired rare 
pewter tankard ; and when in some dusty 
corner he finds the genuine article, 
now the home of rusty nails and lively 
spiders, it is with difficulty that he re- 
presses his insane joy and retains his 

















In those days everything was made in pewter—plates, spoons, porringers, teapots, salts, peppers, snuff 
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boxes, buttons (the curious three pronged instrument is a button mould) and a hundred other articles 
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elderly dignity long enough to hunt up 
an old newspaper and prosaically wrap 
his prize, sans dust, sans nails, sans 
spiders. 

The query naturally arises—why is 
pewter ware scarce in the market today? 
We believe that it has been in more or 
less general use in the world at least 
since the beginning of the Christian 
era. Hundreds of firms in China and 
Japan, and in nearly every country of 
Europe manufactured it in large quan- 
tities. In Great Britain for several cen- 
turies it was a staple, and not a house- 
hold but had its quota. Kings and the 
nobility, though many of them kept 
gold and silver services for rare occa- 
sions, used pewter ware for all ordinary 
dinners, and even for some state occa- 
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EADERS of Tue Hovse Beavtt- 

FUL, Who are, of course, interested 
in the advancement of art in this coun- 
try, will be glad to know that, begin- 
ning with this issue of the magazine, it 
is our intention to inaugurate a depart- 
ment devoted to Arts and Crafts inter- 
ests. This department is conducted with 
the approval and cooperation of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 


RES 


In this introductory notice, it may be 
of interest to mention something of the 
origin and purpose of the Arts and 
Crafts. The Boston society was incor- 
porated in 1897, its purpose, as stated, 
“being to develop and encourage higher 
artistic standards in the handicrafts.” 
In order to accomplish this end, the so- 
ciety realized that it was necessary to 
secure a market for the work of its mem- 
bers, so that trained workers would be 
willing to leave the factories and set up 
for themselves as independent crafts- 
men. 


After occupying a small salesroom on 
the third floor of an old building and 
being assured of success, the society 
moved to the historic Ticknor Building 
at 9 Park Street, where they probably 
have the most important salesroom in the 
world for handicraft ever conducted by 
a society. Here may be found a won- 
derful collection of the work of the best 
American craftsmen in silver, jewelry, 
woodwork, copper, pewter, brass, pot- 
tery and glass. Inasmuch as the society 
insists on a “due regard for the relation 
between the form of an object and its 


sions. In later years, as the ware cheap- 
ened in price, all classes adopted its use. 
Why, then, is there so very little of it 
in evidence at the present time? There 
are several reasons. To a considerable 
extent the scarcity is due to its own 
inherent weakness. Pewter is easily put 
out of shape, and cracks readily. The 
lower grades can be bent with the fin- 
gers, and while the higher grades, being 
of a harder composition, hold their own 
better, yet even these suffer from a fall 
or from the cut of a knife, or wear 
away from constant friction. This 
frailty leads easily to another reason, its 
adaptability to recasting. When a plate 
became cracked through the rim, or the 
frail handle broken from a spoon, the 
damaged ware was exchangeable pro 
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use, and of harmony and fitness in the 
decoration put upon it,” every article 
for sale is a work of art of more or less 
value. 
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The membership of the society is di- 
vided into three classes—Craftsmen, 
Masters and Associates. The title of 
Master is conferred by the Council upon 
Craftsmen who have attained in their 
work a certain standard of excellence 
which has been approved by the Coun- 


rata for new goods. It was then either 
melted down and recast into new ob- 
jects, or was used by the traveling 
tinker in mending other broken pewter 
goods which only needed slight repairs 
to make them serviceable. 

Finally, large quantities of pewter 
were run through the family bullet 
molds in the French Revolution, the 
civil strifes in England, and our own 
Revolutionary struggle. It is a strange 
conceit, to us who think of pewter ob- 
jects as the joy of the collector and the 
connoisseur, that when, on a certain hot 
day in April, 1775, a regiment of the 
King’s soldiers marched from Concord 
to Boston through a rain of bullets, 
doubtless every redcoat that fell was sent 
to his death by a bit of pewter. 
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cil. When considering Craftsmen ap- 
plications, the Membership Committee 
demands only that the applicant be able 
to handle his tools skilfully and be a 
desirable person generally. It is to be 
noted that this Committee does not pass 
upon the artistic value of any work; 
neither does the fact that this Commit- 
tee may be considering work mean that 
the Jury will approve of it. The Jury 
“passes only upon work that has been 
designed or executed by members of the 
society. Each article submitted is either 




















Harvard College Freshman Base Ball Trophy designed and executed by Arthur J. Stone 
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admitted or rejected solely according to 
its merits or defects, both in design and 
execution.” 
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Stimulating and suggestive are the 
Principles of Handicraft, which the so- 
ciety sets forth as follows: 


I. MOTIVES 


“The motives of the true craftsman 
are the love of good and beautiful work 
as applied to useful service, and the 
need of making an adequate livelihood. 
In no case can it be primarily the love 
of gain. 

II. CONDITIONS. 

“The conditions of true handicraft 
are natural aptitude, thorough technical 
training, and a just appreciation of 
standards. The unit of labor should be 
an intelligent man, whose ability is used 
as a whole and not subdivided for com- 
mercial purposes. He should exercise the 
faculty of design. in connection with 
manual work, and manual work should be 
part of his training in design. 

a> 

Il. ARTISTIC COOPERATION 

“When the designer and the workman 
are not united in the same person, they 
should work together, each teaching the 
other his own special knowledge, so that 
the faculties of the designer and the 
workman may tend to become united in 
each. 


IV. SOCIAL COOPERATION 

“Modern craftsmanship requires that 
the idea of patronage be superseded by 
that of reciprocal service and coopera- 


tion. 
V. RESULTS 
“The results aimed at are the train- 
ing of true craftsmen, the developing 

















Italian necklace designed by Margaret Rogers 


of individual character in connection 
with artistic work, and the raising of 
standards of beauty in objects of use.” 




















Carved teakwood tray designed and executed by Walfred Thulin 
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In addition to furthering the work of 
American craftsmen, the society is in- 
terested in the handicraft of other 
countries, and, in this connection, it is 
well to note that during December and 
January there will be an important ex- 
hibition of the basket work done in the 
government schools of the Philippines. 
There has been a great deal of talk to 
the effect that governments cannot con- 
duct industries, but the United States 
deserves credit for the work it is doing 
in the schools of the Philippine Islands. 
It has sent representatives there to find 
out what the natives can best make and 
has also learned which goods would com- 
mand the best sale in the American mar- 
ket. The Filipino has a great sense of 
design and every effort has been made 
to preserve it. Many of the designs 
used in decorating baskets follow those 
of native hand-woven fabrics which are 
no longer made. In the forthcoming ex- 
hibition there will be displayed some en- 
tirely new specimens of basket work. 

Ra 

The accompanying pictures hardly 
convey a just impression of the articles 
they represent, but as some of our read- 
ers will not be able to see the originals, 
perhaps they may gain some faint idea 
of them from these illustrations. Of 
unusual beauty is the silver bowl, de- 
signed and executed by Arthur J. Stone, 
which has been given by a member of 
the class of 1886 as the Harvard Col- 
lege Freshman baseball trophy and is to 
be competed for by the boys in the 
Freshmen dormitories next spring. In 
the desire to create an interest in inter- 
dormitory sports at Harvard, it has been 
decided to present this perpetual trophy 
to the winning dormitory. Each year 
the successful winner will have its name 
engraved upon the bowl. 
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The necklace, by Miss Margaret 
Rogers, is a beautiful example of Ital- 
ian work of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. It is of gold and enamel, 
set with garnets, sapphires, tourmalines 
and pearls. Not only is the exquisite 
workmanship of the necklace to be com- 
mented upon, but the fact that it con- 
tains a little secret compartment where 
Lucretia Borgia and Catherine de Med- 
ici would have loved to have hidden 
some fatal poison adds an additional 


charm. 
ES 
A most attractive piece of wood-carv- 
ing is the tray designed and executed 
by Walfred Thulin. It is made of teak- 
wood, and the border design is of sin- 
gular grace and beauty. 






































*# AN ADVENTURE IN THE MEDIEVAL ® 


CALL this an adventure in the 

medieval because the word comes 

spontaneously, out of considerable 

miscellaneous reading about the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, to de- 
scribe the impression left by a first meet- 
ing with Mr. Frank L. Koralewsky ; and 
I mean by it that Mr. Koralewsky, sim- 
ply by being himself, made me feel as 
if I had been spending a couple of hours 
with a medieval master craftsman. Mr. 
Koralewsky, only a few minutes by sub- 
vay and elevated from the congestion 
of Boston’s busiest shopping district, is 
absorbed in what is still a medieva! 
craft; he is a master of ornamental iron 
and a consummately skilful steel carver ; 
but it is the man himself, the effect he 
produces of being familiar with the 
things (rather than the literature) of 
the Middle Ages, that creates the im- 
pression. Nor, on after consideration, 
is this result so very surprising. 

Here is a man born in a German for- 
est; whose cradle swung between two 
pine trees; and who heard, from the 
time he could toddle, the old folklore 
of the woods, not as most of us get our 
fairy tales—between book covers—but 
with the woods for background and the 
story-teller no confirmed skeptic. At 
the age of fourteen the boy was ap- 
prenticed to an ironworker in_ the 
Pomeranian city of Stralsund, a town 
of medieval atmosphere even in the back 
of the Century Dictionary (Prince of 
Rugen founding it in 1209; Wallen- 
stein besieging it later; a Rathaus and 
three Gothic churches still surviving). 
There was the sea to look at, shipping, 
and the Gothic churches, all unpeda- 
gogically instructive to a boy with a 
natural bent toward decoration. In 
this old Hanseatic town the apprentice 
heard of that league of walled cities as 
a thing of yesterday, and learned his 
craft where the traditions of medieval 
ironworking were too much a part of 
the life to seem like traditions at all. 
In the fourth year of his apprenticeship 
he began steel carving with Stralsund 
to supply models and inspiration from 
the surviving work of earlier centuries. 
Then you must add travel, the young 
ironworker living by his craft, now in 
this old German city and now in that; 
and coming eventually to America with 
no intention of staying here. In Bos- 
ton, however, he met the late Frederick 
Krasser—and “stuck.” 

Without Mr. Krasser it is pretty cer- 
tain that Mr. Koralewsky would not 
have stuck. He began as one workman 
among many in Mr. Krasser’s employ; 
rose rapidly in the esteem and friend- 
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ship of his employer; eventually in the 
product and influence of the shop the 
two men could hardly be disassociated. 
Mr. Krasser, who had come from Mun- 
ich to Boston some years earlier, became 
virtually the acknowledged master iron- 
worker in this country ; and at his death, 
in August, 1913, Mr. Koralewsky suc- 





























Hand-worked doorknobs, handle, lock and hinge 


ceeded him as manager and director of 
Krasser and Company. The two figure 
together in the medal awarded Mr. Kor- 
alewsky not long ago by the Beston So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts; Mr. Koralew- 
sky for the specific workmanship of a 


remarkable lock, and Mr. Krasser for his 
influence in raising the standard of 
American ornamental ironwork. 

It was this lock that took me to see 
Mr. Koralewsky, dragging him from his 
bench in the workshop. He came up 
smiling, with a smudge beside his nose 
(like an honest ironworker) and some- 
thing the expression in his blue eyes of 
a kind-hearted, polite man to whom you 
heedlessly tell a funny story when he is 
trying to read an editorial in his news- 
paper. Mr. Koralewsky is not a man 
who would joyously drop his work to be 
interviewed ; and I date my acquaintance 
with him from the moment I discovered, 
without help, that there is a sense of 
movement in the hand-wrought iron 
leaves of the big fender that Krasser 
and Company has just completed for 
undergraduate feet to rest on in front of 
the fireplace in one of the new Harvard 
Freshman dormitories. The design re- 
peats leaves, a row of them where the 
undergraduate feet will perch while shins 
are warming at a safe distance; and each 
leaf, although separately they might 
scem identical, is subtly different from 
all the others. Hand-wrought leaves in- 
stead of cast iron; and thus, instead of 
a stiff, uninteresting uniformity, the de- 
sign has a charming freedom, a sense of 
movement. I pointed this out, with 
pride, to Mr. Koralewsky, and Mr. Kor- 
alewsky forgot that I was there to inter- 
view him. I forgot it myself. It was 
later that he confided to me, as man to 
man, that he dislikes the power hammer. 

















“There has been a pleasant awakening to the possibility of beauty in locks” 
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Gate for one of the Freshmen Dormitories at 
Harvard 


You must picture us conversing in 
loud tones, as if amiably angry. Men 
are pounding iron with hammers. Not 
far away two men are making iron 
leaves, one of them picking the leaf form 
from the forge with pincers and resting 
it, glowing from its bath of fire, on a 
kind of wooden chopping block; his 
hammer is wedge-shaped and he holds it 
against the hot metal while the other 
strikes and makes the indentations that 
are the veins of the iron leaf; sparks fly, 
cooling in the air, and the wooden block, 
elastic under the hammer and allowing 
the leaf to curl as it receives the blow, 
catches fire, flares up, and goes out again 
as the iron leaf is added to the little heap 
waiting for the next step. The iron- 
worker’s orchestra ranges from the tap- 
ping of small hammers on cold metal to 
the ringing of big hammers on anvils. 
Now and then the power hammer gets in 
a methodical thud-thud that flattens a 
red hot bar of metal like an iron pan- 
cake. And among these varied sounds 
the thud-thud of the power hammer 
stands apart by virtue of its undeviat- 
ing, mechanical accuracy. In the old 
days, shouts Mr. Koralewsky, with a 
disparaging glance at that mechanical 
helper, men would have beaten out the 
bar of iron with busy hammers and we 
should have heard an anvil chorus. 
Nowadays, adds Mr. Koralewsky, shout- 
ing regretfully, we have to have power 
hammers. 

This is an admission, however, that, 
so far as it goes, the power hammer does 
its work without departing from the 
standards established by Mr. Krasser. 


It is a concession to an age of hurry; 
but it would not be conceded if the char- 
acter of the product suffered. Other- 
wise all these men are working iron very 
much as they might have been in ancient 
Nuremberg. Tools have changed some- 
what; there are, perhaps, more kinds of 
hammers and punches, and the forge no 
longer burns the charcoal that made the 
medieval smith so often establish himself 
in or on the edge of a forest ; but, taken 
all in all, there is not much difference. 
A real medieval apprentice could go to 
work here. But he would miss the ar- 
mor, for an important and _ beautiful 
phase of ironwork disappeared with chiv- 
alry. There are no knights left to come 
to the master craftsman in iron as a gen- 
tleman of fashion now goes to his tailor. 
Mr. Koralewsky knows a great deal 
about armor; recalls that Germany was 
once the art center of that ornately war- 
like product for all the polite fighters of 
Christendom; and that swagger knights 
all over the then civilized world swore by 
the merits of this or that craftsman in 
Germany. I think it disturbs him that 
we of today care so little about armor; 
and especially our absurd notion that a 
suit of armor was a kind of ready-to- 
wear garment that didn’t have to fit. 

But if we no longer wear iron, orna- 
mental ironwork is more and more visibly 
an integral part of modern architecture, 
serving at once both utility and beauty, 
and demanding an equally high stand- 
ard of workmanship for its best expres- 
sion. The private dwelling, having in 
mind the burglar, who thus becomes an 
innocent incentive to esthetics, fortifies 
the basement windows, and seeks by 
making the bars beautiful to remove the 
suggestion that the extension of the Ser- 
vant Girl Problem makes it necessary to 
imprison the cook. The office building, 
compelled to provide fire escapes, seeks 
to make this outer stairway a pleasant 
thing for the eye to travel over. Eccle- 
siastical architecture demands a deal of 
ironwork—such ironwork as Krasser and 
Company are doing for the growing 
glory of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine; and loyal sons of our universi- 
ties have discovered the ornamental gate 
and fence as an appropriate gift to 
Alma Mater. And there has been a 
pleasant awakening to the possibility of 
beauty in locks, door-knobs, hinges, and- 
irons, and that trinity of the fireplace, 
Messrs. Tongs, Poker and Shovel. 

Now if we confess the truth fearlessly 
(although perhaps not to Mr. Koralew- 
sky, for a man can fight only under one 
banner) cast iron has put within our 
reach many things of beauty and use 
that would otherwise be out of it. To 
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refuse the pleasure of the eye to which 
much of our modern ironwork contrib- 
utes would be as foolish as to say that 
the leaf design of the Harvard Fresh- 
men Dormitory fender is not more 
charming than if the leaves were me- 
chanical duplicates. Or as foolish as to 
think for a moment that any mechanical 
process could equal the scroll work 

which Mr. Krasser interlaced ten bars 
of metal—Mr. Koralewsky is as proud 
of it as if he had done it himself—and 
performed incidentally what even in the 
Middle Ages would have been a “stunt.” 

I approach the lock. 

Ten or a dozen years ago Mr. Kor- 
alewsky determined, many architects 
having denied that it could be done, to 
prove that the intricate and beautiful 
metal work of the later Middle Ages and 
Renaissance could still be produced if 
the craftsman gave himself the same 
freedom of time. He decided to make 
a lock in his spare hours, however long 
it might take him, and, first of all, for 
his own pleasure. He was seven years 
making it—a thing of hand-wrought, 
mechanical perfection inside, ornamented 
even where no eye was likely to see the 
ornamentation unless some day the lock 
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Standish Hall Balcony 


were taken to pieces, as Mr. Koralewsky 
had himself taken locks to pieces in 
Stralsund and found the Fourteenth 
Century inscribed inside of them; and a 
thing externally of rare and ingenious 
beauty. On the exterior of his lock he 
retold the story of “Snow White, and 
the Seven Dwarfs”—the “little fellers,” 
as the maker calls them with friendly in- 
timacy. Snow White is cooking their 
meal for them in the underground cav- 
ern—plates for seven on the table (“You 
see,” explains Mr. Koralewsky, “she 
hasn’t yet put on the plate for her- 
self”). One “little feller’ is helping 
vith a carrot which it is all he can do to 
lug to where Snow White stirs the kettle 
over the hole in the stone fireplace 
that served for a stove in those days. 
Another is bringing home a hare, and 
the long ears drag on the ground over 
the dwarf’s shoulder. Subordinate parts 
of the decoration tell other episodes in 
the story; a dragon ramps out of the 
sumptuous ornamentation; here and 
there you discover a dwarf, the seventh 
sitting under the toadstool that is really 
the handle that you must move before 
finding the keyhole. Granting yourself 
a thief in the night, you must also know 
what will happen if you press the owl’s 
head. And to see what a nice girl Snow 
White really is you need an enlarging 


glass. 


In this lock, a truly wonderful prod- 
uct of patient skill and lively fancy, 
creating detail out of its own enjoyment 
of the work, there is something akin to 
the illustrations that Arthur Rackhain 
made for “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and for Barrie’s “Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens”; they show a like 
sympathy for the “little people” and a 
like delight in filling nook and corner 
with quaintly pleasing detail. I am not 
sure that Mr. Koralewsky does not be- 
lieve in gnomes; at all events he admits 
that there are “many things a man can 
see in the woods.” But one gets little 
time nowadays for the woods; one gets 
little enough time for the work. There 
is a demon called “Business” that every 
afternoon, since Mr. Koralewsky became 
a manager as well as a craftsman, drags 
him from the bench where he might 
otherwise be contentedly chipping steel 
with his tiny chisels and impels him into 
offices where it is necessary to discuss ex- 
tremely practical matters, which I sus- 
pect he discusses with some shrewdness. 
But it is worse than the power hammer, 
this having to hustle about and think of 
the details of business when a man might 
be at his bench thinking about the details 
of ornamentation. 

Meantime there stands at one side, 


gathering dust, the beginning of a work 
of art that may or may not be com- 
pleted. After he had finished the lock, 
Mr. Koralewsky cast about for some- 
thing else to take the place of that oc- 
cupation for making life worth living 
in his spare time (which means that 
often during the seven years the light 
still burned in his corner of the shop 
long after the forges had died down and 
the hammers stopped pounding) and de- 
cided to do something that should rep- 
resent Krasser and Company at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. You do not 
think of these things in a minute. His 
first thought was to make the metal sig- 
nificant of the craft, reverting to those 
days when the ironworker was a forger 
of weapons and a creator of such beau- 
tiful armor that a later age took the 
armor itself, the shell without the- war- 
rior, as a motive of decoration. So he 
set his little chisels to work on a steel 
block and found a medieval smithy in 
it, with the forest coming up to the door, 
and through the forest a winding path 
from the village; a perfectly good path, 
too, for presently some villagers came 
along on it, as is the way in Mr. Kor- 
alewsky’s carving. <A knight has al- 
ready ridden up the path, fastened his 
miniature war-steed to a tree, and is test- 
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The lock which Mr. Koralewsky spent seven years in making 
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ing the blade that the smith has forged 
for him. Hurry up, little villagers! or 
you may miss seeing him. The smith 
looks on cheerfully, comfortably certain 
that the blade will bend without break- 
ing. . . . But this design, interest- 
ing and charming in itself, was not what 
the artist really wanted ; it merely served 
the purpose of providing an enjoyable 
occupation for that spare time while 
Mr. Koralewsky was waiting for an idea 
that should offer wider scope for de- 
velopment. 

What he needed was an idea more alle- 
gorical, an idea to symbolize this present 
century and the great national achieve- 
ment at Panama. Such an idea Mr. 
Koralewsky found when he thought of 
Columbia opening the lock that should 
unite the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
There should be a Columbia, about as 
tall as my thumb, uniting the oceans; 
and there should be Europe and Asia, 
also about thumb size, watching this 
amazing performance from their world- 
old thrones. The details would come 
later, for Mr. Koralewsky, although a 
large part of his work is the translation 
of design into iron, is happiest when 
quite independent of prearranged order. 

When I interrupted his morning, for 
example, he was cutting a small design 
in steel with instruments unromantically 
suggestive of the dentist; part of the 
design being the figure of an architect 
at his drawing-table, a realistic little 
architect, complete even to an indication 
of the blue print in front of him. He 
could have been hidden, table and all, 
under a nickel. 

“If you make a mistake,” said I, “if 
your chisel slips the work is quite 
spoiled?” 

Mr. Koralewsky smiled; there was a 
roguish look to him. 

“Then I make him into something 
else,” he said cheerfully. 

As a matter of fact, however, I doubt 
the likelihood of an accidental mistake 
of the chisel; far more likely that Mr. 
Koralewsky, having started a miniature 
figure, makes it into something else be- 
cause the something else seems an im- 
provement over the first intention. 

Mr. Koralewsky has carried the de- 
sign for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
a long way toward completion; but the 
end of that journey is still distant. Col- 
umbia is practically complete; Europe 
and Asia less so; the oceans rush to- 
gether, the waters of the Atlantic show- 
ing in their leaping waves the familiar 
face of our old friend Neptune and those 
of the Pacific revealing a water god of 
Asiatic descent, Mr. Koralewsky’s own 
contribution to mythology. Smaller 




















Scroll-work which no mechanical process could 
equal 


figures, miniatures of modern life like 
the little architect at his drawing-table, 
illustrate the activities that contributed 
to the building of the canal, construc- 
tion, sanitation, labor, etc., but are now 
simply steel sketches. On the horizon 
there is a faint indication of shipping, 
meant to evolve later into a Columbus 
fleet. 

These designs are apart from the iron 
work that is making such a din about 
us, and in which Mr. Krasser’s influence, 
now continued by Mr. Koralewsky, has 
set so high a standard of self-respecting 
craftsmanship. Ornamental iron has its 
beginning in a design furnished wholly 
or in suggestion by an architect; you 
may say, if you will, that the architect 
is the composer and the ironworker the 
performer, and the question which is the 
more important “artist” remains as fool- 


ish as ever. There is no question, how- 
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ever, but that the performer who mas- 
ters a composition without hurry will do 
the composer more justice than one who 
is working against time; which is a sim- 
ple truth that Mr. Krasser had to estab- 
lish, and that Mr. Koralewsky is now 
demonstrating. And here the super- 
vision of the shop carries the same thor- 
oughness, patience, and respect for his 
medium that marks the seven years’ lock, 
the medieval smith, and the Columbia 
uniting the oceans. But there is more 
in it than supervision; there is friend- 
liness, a feeling of respect for each other 
as the master craftsman passes from 
bench to bench and from forge to forge; 
there is—perhaps I imagine it, but it 
seems real enough at the moment—a 
fine sense of enjoyment in work. Indi- 
vidualities seem to be harmonized by a 
common object, even as the various de- 
tails of a complicated piece of orna- 
mental iron are separately wrought and 
finally welded into a single, beautiful 
structure. And it must be borne in mind 
that what I have heard from Mr. Kor- 
alewsky, as we have been shouting con- 
versationally at each other, is incidental 
to iron. Mr. Koralewsky has not been 
telling me about Mr. Koralewsky; he 
has been telling me about “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs”; about Stral- 
sund; about how armor used to fit the 
wearer; about how Mr. Krasser never 
hurried him. 

Here, one might say, is the heart of 
the matter, albeit the motto “No Hurry” 
is unlikely to replace “Do It Now” in 
business offices; and yet, for practical 
purposes, perhaps the real slogan of the 
Krasser and Company workshop (and 
the Middle Ages) might be written 
“Do it now—but not in a hurry.” The 
Middle Ages lacked our lively modern 
facilities for haste; and it may have 
needed comparison with mechanical 
processes to point and emphasize the in- 
trinsic charm of work that retains 
throughout the individuality of the 
workman. Just as the natural color of 
the metal, which Krasser and Company 
preserve in much of their ironwork, sur- 
prises and delights. 

“One must have a little fun,” says Mr. 
Koralewsky looking hopefully at a pair 
of andirons being hammered out at one 
of the forges. At present the tops of 
these andirons are solid blocks; and the 
fun that Mr. Koralewsky proposes for 
himself is to carve them. He doesn’t 
know just what he will make, but per- 
haps a couple of monks’ heads—a sad 
one and a merry one. Or a couple of 
gnomes sitting one on each andiron. 
Mr. Koralewsky, as you may have gath- 
ered, is quite fend of gnomes. 
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The editor of Tue Hovse Beavtirut is willing to answer so far 
as possible all questions on house construction, decoration and 
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It is important that readers give us detailed information as to 
their needs. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
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THE BEAUTY OF POSSESSION 


NE week-end I traveled a distance of nearly fifty 

miles to see the new suburban residence of a friend 

who had described it to me as “perfectly beauti- 

ful,” adding proudly, “you'll fall in love with it 
immediately, old man.” 

Well, it was not perfectly beautiful at all—in fact, it was 
nearer being perfectly hideous according to my notion of the 
essentials of an artistic house, and I did not fall in love with 
it immediately or ever. There were things—little gewgaws, 
gingerbreads—stuck all over it, like the candied fruit or 
sugar ornaments on bakers’ cakes. The exterior of the house 
fairly bristled with projections, beams, cornices, angles and 
the like. The roof was very steep; the windows were wee 
bits of eyes that seemed to blink at you with their leaded and 
stained glass panes. The door was equipped with a pounded 
brass knob and an old-fashioned knocker, both of which 
looked as if they had been hammered out with a crow-bar. 
The house was filled with antiques, curios, and characteristic 
bits of bric-a-brac, blankets, baskets and the like from differ- 
ent parts of the world where my friend had traveled. The 
major part of the interior decoration—such as bookcases, 
mantelpiece, window benches, and beaten brass side lamp 
brackets and even chandeliers—had been fabricated by the 
owner himself. 

He paused on the threshold of the big living-room and ex- 
claimed rapturously : 

“Isn’t it beautiful !” 

It was an invitation for me to say something. He wanted 
me to admire it, laud it, exclaim over it. But there was ab- 
solutely no appeal in it for me. My senses seemed to be dead 
to the beauties he saw there. 

But I didn’t tell him so. Tnstead, I went ahead as best I 
could and admired it and talked about it to Mr. Suburban 
and showed as keen an interest in it as I possibly could—all 
the time cursing myself for my enforced hypocrisy. I should 
have preferred to be honest and sincere, but I knew that would 
offend my host and I kept on being polite—and a hypocrite. 

Besides, it was beautiful in the eyes of my friend. That 





is the point I am making. It really was to him a beautiful 
place in which to live, because it was Home and he had 
planned it himself and executed a large part of the con- 
struction and ornamentation with his own hands. It was tle 
living expression of his own ingenuity, his physical powers, 
his skill, his craftsmanship, his imagination, his art. Why 
shouldn’t such a house be beautiful? I asked myself, and the 
question was its own answer. The man’s very soul had gone 
into the planning and construction of this place, so why 
shouldn’t it be lovely—and thrilling? If it were not, to 
whom would it be lovely? And if it were not beautiful or 
lovely to anyone, what then is that vague thing we call 
Sart??? 

It is the thing that we do ourselves, with our own hands 
or brains, that not only becomes the highest expression of our- 
selves but also becomes the expression of our highest ideals 
of art and life—if there is degree in ideals. The thing that 
we work about in our hands or brains—whether it be a piece 
of clay or an idea—and mould and shape and build up, be- 
comes the thing we love; and when we love we see beauty. 
The pulse of our own touch has been transmitted to the thing 
itself and it throbs and pulses with life and beauty for us. 

There was also, of course, the association of ideas with 
this house that made it more beautiful in Mr. Suburban’s eyes 
than it would have been otherwise—the thought, perhaps, 
of those long periods of saving, of the struggle, the joy of 
anticipation. More than this, there was the essential femin- 
ine element and interest that made it Home. 

Despite my own disappointment, it was a rare occasion 
upon which to enjoy the unbounded pleasure of my friends. 
Here was the most thoroughly happy man one could ever 
hope to see, surrounded by the beauty and pleasure of his own 
making. The fact that he had done most of the work him- 
self was the largest factor of his pride, perhaps, but the 
whole thing was very dear to him, and very beautiful as well. 

Now it so happened in the course of time that Mr. Suburb- 
an came to see my new house. Quite naturally, it was my 
firm conviction that this house, upon which I had spent so 
many days and evenings of hard and enjoyable work, was a 
beautiful house. Indeed, it was a beautiful house; it could 
not have been anything else. 

But, though Mr. Suburban praised it to the skies and 
raved over some of the fixtures I had provided and the great 
fireplace I had built myself, there was a tone in his utter- 
ances that made me suspicious. Bear in mind that I had 
already had some experience in this same “home admiration” 
business, and basing my judgment on that experience I was 
convinced that I was the better hypocrite of the two. I had 
the knack, apparently, of covering up my real, honest opin- 
ions better than Mr. Suburban. But even then he may have 
read me perfectly the day I visited his house and compelled 
myself to be tactful. 

So Mr. Suburban lied politely; and I felt that he would 
probably laugh to himself at my queer taste the minute he 
was outside and alone. But I didn’t mind the prospect of 
being laughed at. I was firmly convinced that my house was 
more beautiful than his. I simply know it, that’s all—which 
shows just about how close people are able to come together 


‘on questions of art and beauty, if they are not hypocrites. 


It is the inherent quality of individualism in every one. 
And then after my house had stood for several years and 
I had admired it thoroughly and bored my friends almost 
to extinction extolling its virtues and comforts and its unique 
qualities—after all that, I married, and with my marriage 
the house grew immediately more beautiful than I had ever 
dreamed it could. It was then that I appreciated more fully 
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than ever before the exclamation of Mr. Suburban on the 
threshold of his home: 

“Isn’t it beautiful !” 

It was a revelation to see how beautiful a so-called inani- 
mate object could become. I had never supposed there could 
be so much life in a house or a fireplace or in furniture. Even 
the chairs seemed to wriggle themselves into the most com- 
fortable of shapes for my wife and me, and the fireplace was 
so enthusiastic in its welcome that we were almost toasted. 
The flue never drew so well in all its life before, and even the 
pipes glowed with appreciation that winter and refused to 
freeze. 

The last link in this chain of happiness was forged when 
our baby was born. Imagine what the house means to me 
now; picture, if you can, the growing loveliness of it all. 
Imagine a round of congratulations between myself and every 
everything inside the house that I touched; then you have 
some idea of my house beautiful. 

One cannot but believe that Thoreau, after erecting his 
rude cabin in the woods by Walden Pond, spoke truly when 
he said: 

“What of architectural beauty I now see, I know has 
gradually grown from within outward, out of the necessities 
and character of the indweller, who is the only builder— 
out of some unconscious truthfulness and nobleness, without 
ever a thought for the appearance; and whatever additional 
beauty of this kind is destined to be produced will be pre- 
ceded by a like unconscious beauty of life. 'The most inter- 
esting dwellings in this country, as the painter knows, are the 
most unpretending, humble log huts and cottages of the poor 
commonly ; it is the life of the inhabitants whose shells they 
are, and not any peculiarity in these surfaces merely, which 
make them picturesque; and equally interesting will be the 
citizen’s suburban box, when his life shall be as simple and 
as agreeable to the imagination, and there is as little strain- 
ing after effect in the style of his dwelling.” 

Mare N. Goodnow. 


LEAKY ROOFS 
JANUARY thaw. Look out for leaky roofs.’ 


So might the old almanacs well have warned us. 
Only too often the burden of melting January 
snow proves too much for our tiles or shingles, 
and a thin, yellow stain appears on our spotless plaster ceiling. 
The roof must be repaired, and speedily. It is for the victim 
of such pranks of the weather that this article is intended. 

The weak points in the average roof are found around the 
chimney flashings, the gutters, and the eaves or ridges. The 
ridge cap must, of course, be properly placed in position. 
If not, the water may enter there and slowly work its way 
down inside. 

If there is reason to suspect that a leak begins where the 
wood joins the bricks or if the tin flashing is loose, a little re- 
pairing done in time will prevent any damage. In the spring 
and autumn the roof should be examined for possible breaks 
or openings. If the flashing has broken away from the wall, 
a few fence nails with suitable washers of metal should be 
used to fasten it down again. The nails should be driven 
through the mortar between the bricks. When repaired in 
this way, the edges and tin flashing should be plastered with 
roofing cement. One of the best cements for this purpose 
can be made by mixing fine, dry sand with iron paint. Mix 
this to a consistency of stiff mortar and apply liberally. 
When it dries it will make a joint-tight place, and it will not 
be affected by the weather. If the cement is properly used, 
no painting is necessary to preserve the tin. 
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When leaks develop in the tin gutters at the eaves or along 
the ridges and gullies, prompt repairs are necessary. If all 
tin work is properly painted once a year, the tin will not rust 
and develop leaks for a long time. Still ice and snow may 
sometimes cause breaks in the tin so that repairs will be 
needed long before it is time to replace the old tin with new. 

A good roofing cement for this purpose is made of one part 
Portland cement and three parts fine sand. Apply this 
cement to the leak, working it into the hole so as to give it 
a strong anchorage, and then when dry, paint it with iron 
paint or coal tar. A still better plan, however, if the repairs 
are to be extensive, is to take some coal tar and boil it, and 
while hot add a little resin and dry sand. This must be ap- 
plied while warm and plastic. When it dries it becomes as 
hard as stone. It can be used for nearly all kinds of roof 
repairs. It has been employed successfully to stop up holes 
in wooden shingles. Water has no effect on it and while the 
tar may soften under a hot sun it will not run on account of 
the sand mixed with it. 

There are a number of ready-mixed roofing cements which 
can be used with success, and if one does not care to mix his 
own cement he can avail himself of any of these prepared 
mixtures. Some of them are guaranteed not to harden; they 
retain their elasticity and so do not break away when the roof 
is jarred or moved by wind storms. 

Frequently roofs develop leaks in the middle of a rainy or 
snowy season and it is imperative that they be repaired at 
once. Snow on the roof—especially on a tin roof—some- 
times makes the necessary repairs difficult. The cement will 
not stick to a wet, slippery surface. There is an easy way of 
overcoming this difficulty, however, provided the leak can be 
located. Clear the snow or ice away, and make a temporary 
ridge of putty or roofing cement above the leak. This will 
carry the running water to the side, permitting the leaky 
spot to dry so that repairs can be made at once. It is at such 
times that repairs are mostly needed. 

When a roof gets so old that leaks are developing con- 
stantly the cheapest repair work is to tear the roof off and 
replace it with a new one. It will be money saved in the end. 


George E. Walsh. 


BRIC-A-BRAC HINTS 


ONSIDER the position of each article; perhaps some 
change in the relative positions will improve the aspect 
of each, as well as make for harmony in the room. 
Do not feel that what is must be right because it has 
been so for years. Question each article as to its right to be 
in the room and to occupy its present position. Do not be 
afraid of overcrowding your attic. Dispose of what you have 
no especial use for, and of whatever will deteriorate by keep- 
ing. Valuable but superfluous things pack away carefully. 
Gather all the brie-a-brac of the house into one room, where 
it can be easilv inspected. Look it over carefully, regardless 
of tradition or custom or sentiment, and select therefrom such 
articles as will harmonize with the color scheme and live peace- 
fully together. If you find a piece too large, or too insig- 
nificant for the place it has to occupy, discard it; that is, 
return it to the collection; it may just fit in some other room, 
but do not make a place for it by crowding other things. 
When your living-room has been decorated in this way, pass 
on to the next room, and so on through the house. Unless 
your collection is unique, there will be quite a residue that 
will fit in nowhere. There will be in this “left-over” lot some 
things dear from association and not to be discarded. Have 


a cabinet in which to place the relics that you wish to keep. 
L. B. L. 
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MASARNWYDD 


BY COLLIER STEVENSON 











The Home of Langdon Williams, 
Esq., St. Davids, Pennsylvania 


Spencer Roberts, Architect 
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TIE PICTURESQUE HOUSE ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURES IS PARTICU- 
LARLY NOTABLE FOR TWO REASONS. IN THE 
FIRST PLACE, IT HAS BEEN ADAPTED WITH 
GREAT SKILL TO ITS SITE, THE SLOPE OF A 
GREAT WOODED HILL; THE SURROUNDINGS 
ITAVE BEEN LEFT PRACTICALLY UNALTERED 
EXCEPT FOR THE SLIGHT CLEARING NECES- 
SARY FOR THE ACTUAL PLACING OF THE 
I{0USE. IN THE SECOND PLACE, IT CONTAINS 
MANY PRICELESS OBJECTS D’ART. THE ARCHI- 
TECT’S TASK HAS BEEN TO FURNISH A SET- 
TING FOR THESE AND STILL TO PREVENT 
THE PLACE FROM SUGGESTING A MUSEUM. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW HOW PERFECTLY 
THE HOME ATMOSPHERE HAS BEEN KEPT, 






































ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF “MASARNWYDD” 

VARIOUS SHADES OF BROWN GIVE THE COLOR EFFECT OF THE 
HOUSE. THE SHINGLES AND OTHER EXPOSED WOODWORK ARE 
STAINED BROWN; THE POINTING OF THE STONEWORK AND THE 
PLASTER OF THE UPPER STORIES ARE TINGED WITH FAINT BROWN, 
THROUGH THE PRESENCE IN THEM OF JERSEY GRAVEL, AND THE 
FIRST STORY STONEWORK IS BROWNISH. THE USE OF LOCAL STONE 

HAS HELPED HARMONIZE THE HOUSE WITH ITS SURROUNDINGS 
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THE PORCH 



































A SIDE VIEW als Werk 
THE KITCHEN, ODDLY ENOUGH, A VISTA FROM THE HALL 

OPENS DIRECTLY ON THE EN- AS THIS PICTURE SHOWS, THE 
TRANCE DRIVEWAY. THE ILLUS- WALL TREATMENT OF THE MAIN 
TRATION. OF THE VINE- ROOMS OF THE FIRST FLOOR IS 
SCREENED KITCHEN ENTRANCE OF ROUGH SAND-FLOAT PLAS- 
SHOWS CLEARLY, HOWEVER, TER, THE COLOR INGREDIENTS 
THAT THIS ARRANGEMENT, NE- BEING UMBER AND LAMP BLACK. 
CESSITATED BY THE CHARACTER THE WOOD TRIM IS OF DULL FIN- 
OF THE SITE, DOES NOT MAKE ISHED, AMMONIA-BRUSHED 
THE APPROACH ANY THE LESS CHESTNUT, MAKING A UNIFORM 

ATTRACTIVE OLD-GOLD TONE 
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IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE 
THAT IN THE WHOLE HOUSE 
THERE IS NO WALL-PAPER. THE 
BEDROOM WALLS AND CEILINGS 
AND THOSE OF THE BATHROOM, 
PANTRY, AND KITCHEN ARE 
TREATED WITH PAINT IN VARI- 
OUS COLORS. THE OWNER’S 
SUITE IS IN ROBIN’S EGG BLI 
ONE BEDROOM IS IN SHEI 
PINK, ANOTHER IN PEA-GREE 
AND THE REMAINING ROOM IN 
LIGHT TERRA-COTTA. THIS 
SCHEME OF DECORATION WAS 
PLANNED PRIMARILY IN THE 
INTERESTS OF PERFECT SANITA- 
TION, BUT IS ALSO EXCEEDINGLY 

ATTRACTIVE 
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THE STAIRCASE 


A SHORT FLIGHT OF STEPS, NE- 
CESSITATED BY THE SLOPE OF 
THE SITE, LEADS DOWN FROM 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE 
HALL, WITH ITS WELCOME 
TOUCH OF INDIVIDUALITY AND 
ITS UNUSUAL STAIRCASE. THE 
STEPS AT THE RIGHT OF THIS 
PICTURE LEAD DOWN TO THE 

LIVING PORCH 
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JSecono floor PLAN. 


























THE UNOBTRUSIVE MAIN 
ENTRANCE 
FROM THE DRIVEWAY A HEDGE- 
BORDERED, BRICK-PAVED WALK 
LEADS TO A LITTLE BRICK TER- 
RACE, WHERE THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE IS SHELTERED BY A 
PROJECTION OF THE UPPER 
STORY. THIS PICTURE SHOWS 
CLEARLY THE CHARACTER OF 
THE STONE-WORK 


























THE LIVING-ROOM 


OCCUPYING ONE ENTIRE 


END OF THE HOUSE, THE LIVING-ROOM 


HAS ATTRACTIVE OUTLOOKS IN THREE DIRECTIONS, IT CONTAINS 


CONSIDERABLE UNIQUE OLD 


FURNITURE. THE FIREPLACE SHOWN 


IN THIS PICTURE IS OF BROWN BRICKS, LAID WITH A WIDE, RAKED- 
OUT JOINT; ON THE MANTEL ABOVE IT STANDS SEVERAL BUCARO 


VASES OF A NOTABLE COLLECTION 


OF ETRUSCAN WORK, DATING 


FROM ALMOST PREHISTORIC AGES, SECURED FROM A TOMBIN SIENNA 


























THE “PICTURE WINDOW” 
THE DINING-ROOM CONTAINS 
VALUABLE EARLY ITALIAN FUR- 
NITURE AND A REMARKABLE 
COLLECTION OF MADONNAS, BUT 
THE FEATURE OF THE ROOM IS 
ITS MAGNIFICENT PANORAMA OF 
VALLEY AND WOODLAND. THE 
ARCHITECT HAS MADE THE MOST 
OF THIS VIEW BY THE USE OF A 
GREAT PLATE-GLASS WINDOW, 
BROUGHT iNTO PERFECT SCALE 
WITH THE REST OF THE ROOM 

BY TRIPLE UPPER LIGHTS 
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THE OPEN FIRE 
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From Chaos and the inroad of Darkness old” 
burns the fire. Outside in the night 
ghostly shapes pass by, ghostly faces 
press against the window, and at the 
corners of the house ghostly voices pause 
for parley, muttering thickly through 
the swirl and smother of the snow. In- 
side burns the fire, kindling into glori- 
ous pink and white peonies on the near- 
est wall and glowing warm and sweet on 
her face as she reads. The children are 
in bed; and she is reading aloud. 

**T wish the good old times would 
come again,’ she said, ‘when we were not 
quite so rich. I do not mean that I 
want to be poor, but there was a mid- 
dle state’—so she was pleased to ramble 
on—in which, I am sure, we were a 
great deal happier.’ ” 

Her eyes left the familiar page, wan- 
dering far away beyond the fire. 

“Ts it so hard to bear up under two 
thousand five hundred a year?’ I asked. 

The gleam of the fire, or perhaps a 
fancy out of the far-beyond, lighted her 
eyes as she answered— 

“We began on four hundred and fifty 
a year; and we were perfectly—” 

“Yes, but you forget the parsonage; 
that was rent free!” 

“Four hundred and fifty with rent 
free—and we had everything we 
could—” 

“You forget again that we hadn’t 
even one of our four boys.” 

Her gaze rested tenderly upon the lit- 
tle chairs between her and the fire, just 
where the boys had left them at the end 
of their listening an hour before. 

“If you had allowed me,” she went 
on, “I was going to say how glad we 
ought to be that we are not quite so rich 
as— ‘A purchase’ ”’—she was reading 
again—* ‘is but a purchase, now that 
you have money enough and to spare. 
Formerly it used to be a triumph. Do 
you not remember the brown suit, which 
you made to hang upon you, till all your 
friends cried shame upon you, it grew 
so threadbare—and all because of that 
folio Beaument and Fletcher which you 
dragged home late at night from Bark- 
er’s in Covent Garden? Do you re- 
member how we eyed it for weeks be- 
fore we could make up our minds to the 
purchase, and had not come to a deter- 
mination till it was near ten o’clock of 
the Saturday night, when you set off 
from Islington, fearing— 

“Tsn’t this exactly our case?” she 
asked, interrupting herself for no other 
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BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


purpose than to prolong the passage 
which she was reading. 

“Truly,” I replied, trying hard to 
hide a note of eagerness in my voice, 
for I had kept my battery masked these 
many months, “only Lamb wanted an 
old folio, whereas we [I took pains to say 
‘we’ ] need a new car. I have driven that 
old machine for five years and it was 
second-hand to begin with.” 

I watched for the effect of the shot, 
but evidently had not got the range, for 
she was saying— 

“Ts there a sweeter bit in all of Elia 
than this, do you think? 

‘—and when the old bookseller with 
some grumbling opened his shop, and by 
the twinkling taper (for he was setting 
bedwards ) lighted out the relic from his 
dusty treasures—and when you lugged 
it home, wishing it were twice as cum- 
bersome—’ ” 

She had paused again. To know 
when to pause! how to make the most 
of your author! to draw out the linked 
sweetness of a passage to its longest— 
there reads your loving reader! 

“You see,” laying her hand on mine, 
“old books and old friends are best and 
I should think you had really rather 
have a nice safe old car than any new 
one. Thieves don’t take old cars, as you 
know. And you can’t insure them, that’s 
a comfort! And cars don’t skid and col- 
lide just because they are old, do they? 
And you never have to scold the children 
about the paint and—and the old thing 
does go—what do you think Lamb would 
say about old cars?” 

“Lamb be hanged on old cars!” and I 
sent the sparks a-flying with a fresh 
stick. 

“Well, then let’s hear the rest of him 
on Old China.”” And so she read, while 
the fire burned, and outside swept the 
winter storm. 

I have a weakness for out-loud read- 
ing and Lamb, and a peculiar joy in 
wood fires when the nights are dark and 
snowy. My mind is not much set on 
automobiles then; there is such a dif- 
ference between a wild January night on 
Mullein Hill and an automobile show— 
or any other show. If St. Bernard of 
Cluny had been an American and not a 
monk, I think Jerusalem the Golden 
might very likely have been a quiet lit- 
tle town like‘Hingham, all black with a 
January night and lighted for the Saint 
with a single open fire. ‘Anyhow I can- 
mot imagine the houses of the Celestial 
City without fireplaces. I don’t know 
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how the equatorial people do; I have 
never lived on the equator, and I have 
no desire to—nor in any other place 
where wood is so scarce that one is 
obliged to substitute a gas-log. I wish 
I could build an open hearth into every 
lowly home and give every man who 
loves out-loud reading a copy of Lamb 
and sticks enough for a fire. I wish—is 
it futile to wish that besides the fireplace 
and the sticks I might add a great many 
more winter evenings to the round of the 
year? I would leave the days as they 
are in their beautiful and endless varie- 
ty, but the long, shut-in winter eve- 
nings 


“When young and old in circle 
About the firebrands close”— 


these I would multiply, taking them 
away from June to give to January, 
could I supply the fire and the boys and 
the books and the reader to go with 
them. 

And I wonder if more men than do 
might not supply these things for them- 
selves? There are January nights for 
all, and space enough outside of city and 
suburb for simple firesides; books 
enough also; yes, and readers-aloud if 
they are given the chance. But the 
boys are hard to get. They might even 
come girls. Well, what is the difference, 
anyway? Suppose mine had been dear 
things with ribbons in their hair—not 
these four, but four more? Then all the 
glowing circle about the fireplace had 
been filled, the chain complete, a link 
of fine gold for every link of steel! Ah! 
the cat hath nine lives, as Phisologus 
saith ; but a man hath as many lives as he 
hath sons, with two lives besides for every 
daughter. So it must always seem to 
me when I remember the precious thing 
that vanished from me before I could 
even lay her in her mother’s arms. She 
would have been, I think, a full head 
taller than the oldest boy and wiser 
than all four of the boys, being a girl. 

The real needs of life are few, and to 
be had by most men, even though they 
include children and an _ automobile. 
Second-hand cars are very cheap and 
the world seems full of orphans. It 
isn’t a question of getting the things; 
the question is, What are the necessary 
things? 

First, I say, a fireplace. A man does 
well to build his fireplace first instead of 
the garage. Better than a roof over 
one’s head is a fire at one’s feet; for what 
is there deadlier than the chill of a fire- 
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less house? The fireplace first, unless in- 
deed he have the chance, as I had when a 
boy, to get him a pair cf tongs. 

The first piece of household furniture 
I ever purchased was a pair of old tongs. 
Here they are on the hearth, the very 
pair. Packed in the bottom of my trunk 
when I started for college; saved 
through the years when our open fire 
was a “base-burner,” and then a gas-ra- 
diator in a city flat; moved, preserved, 
“married” these many years, they stand 
at last where the boy must have dreamed 
them standing—how long, long ago! 

But why should a boy have dreamed 


such dreams? And what was it in a 
married old pair of brass-headed hearth 
tongs that a boy in his teens should have 
bought them at auction and then have 
carried them to college with him, rattling 
about on the bottom of his trunk? For 
it was not an over-packed trunk. There 
were the tongs on the bottom and a thir- 
ty-cent edition of “The Natural History 
of Selborne”’ on the top—that is all. 
That is all he remembers. These two 
things, at least, are all that now remain 
out of the trunkful he started with from 
home—the tongs for sentiment, and for 
friendship the book. 





“Are you listening?” she asks ab- 
ruptly. 

“Yes, yes—‘and much ado we used to 
have every thirty-first night of Decem- 
ber to account for our exceedings’ ”’—I 
repeated the last words she had read to 
prove my close attention. But I must 
confess that I had been dreaming. 
There is something about the fire and 
the rise and fall of her voice, something 
so infinitely soothing in its tones, and 
about Lamb, and about such a night as 
this—so vast and fearful, but so futile 
in its bitter sweep about the fire—that 
one can almost listen and dream too. 
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T is a far cry from the spectacular 

Baron Stiegel of Manheim to the 

sober old clockmakers of Connecti- 

cut, yet they achieved a result as 
worthy in their line as he in his. Clock- 
making and silversmithing were among 
the earliest industrial arts in America 
that were conducted on a commercial 
scale, and the American clockmakers of 
a hundred years ago understood their 
craft. They made clocks that were 
good both mechanically and artistically ; 
many of these clocks have been pre- 
served to the present day. 

The Willards of Massachusetts de- 
serve credit for the most beautiful pro- 
ductions, but it was the Connecticut 
group of clockmakers who discovered 
how to make clocks inexpensively and so 
to place them in large numbers within 
the reach of our growing population. 
At the same time, the Connecticut clocks 
were by no means lacking in a certain 
quaint artistic charm. 

Austere, industrious, shrewd old Yan- 
kees were these clockmakers of Connecti- 
cut, for the most part self-made men, 
achieving success through the Puritan 
virtues of perseverance, long-headedness 
and sobriety. 

The main line of teachers and pupils 
begins with Thomas Harland and runs 
down to the sons of Eli Terry and Seth 
Thomas. 

Harland learned his trade in England 
and came to Boston in 1773 in the ship 
from which the tea was thrown over- 
board in Boston Harbor. He settled in 
Norwich, Conn., in the same year, and 
opened a clockmaking shop which he 
conducted until his death in 1807. Here 
he made “spring, musical and plain 
clocks; church clocks; regulators, etc.,” 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


and engraved and finished clock faces 
for the trade. His clocks, like most 
others of the period, had brass works, 
with a pendulum forty inches long, 
swinging every second. They were made 
to stand in cases about six feet tall, 
though sometimes they were hung with- 
out cases and were then called wag-on- 
the-wall clocks. It was customary for 

















Congregation Church, Terryville, Connecticut. 
The clock was made by Eli Terry, 1835 


peddlers about the country to sell these 
clocks without cases, the latter often 
being built by local cabinet makers. 
The cases, therefore, vary widely and 
are seldom an indication of the make of 
the works. 

Harland’s fame as a 
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master clock- 


maker spread throughout the colonies, 
and he received into his shop numerous 
apprentices who subsequently went forth 
to ply their trade in various parts of 
New: England. One of these appren- 
tices was Eli Terry, who became, with 
the possible exception of Seth Thomas, 
the most famous clockmaker in Con- 
necticut. 

Another early clockmaker who should 
be mentioned at this point was Daniel 
Burnap. Very little is known about him 
except that he made clocks between 
1780 and 1800 at Andover, Mass., and 
at Hartford, Plymouth, and East Wind- 
sor, Conn. His clocks had tall cases 
and brass works, and often moon phases 
and calendar attachments. He was a 
skilled engraver, and his silvered dials 
were often beautifully etched. One 
characteristic of Burnap’s clock faces 
was the absence of spandrels at the cor- 
ners. It was from him that Eli Terry 
is said to have learned the art of en- 
graving. 

“The man above all others in his day 
for the wood clock was Eli Terry,” 
writes Chauncey Jerome in his “History 
of the American Clock Business,” pub- 
lished in 1860, when Jerome was sixty- 
seven years old. Terry was born April 
13, 1772, at East Windsor, now South 
Windsor, Conn. He was an ingenious 
youth and he made old-fashioned hang- 
up clocks before he was twenty-one. 

It was probably during his apprentice- 
ship to Harland and Burnap, or imme- 
diately after, that he built his first tall 
clock, in 1792. The case was graceful 
but not elaborate, and the silvered dial 
was engraved with his name. This clock 
is now owned by his descendants and is 
still running. 
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In 1793 he moved to Northbury, then 
part of Watertown, and began the man- 
ufacture of clocks on his own account. 
Here he married Eunice Warner, who 
died December 15, 1839; by her he had 
nine children. In November, 1840, he 
married Harriet Peck, a widow, who 
bore him two sons. 

At first business was dull in North- 
bury, and Terry eked out a living by 
repairing clocks and watches, engraving 
on metal, and selling spectacles. His 
first clocks were made by hand, partly 
with jack-knife and saw, and partly by 
means of a hand engine for cutting the 
wheels. Later he introduced water 
power into his shop, being the first 
clockmaker to make the venture. 

His first clocks were made with both 
brass and wooden works and sold for 
about twenty-five dollars apiece for the 
movement and dial alone. But he soon 
discontinued the brass works, finding 
wood just as reliable and, because cheap- 
er, more salable. 

Probably the first clock patent ever 
issued in this country was taken out by 
Terry in 1797. In that year he also 
invented a clock registering the differ- 
ence between mean and apparent time. 

About 1800 he engaged two assistants 
and began to manufacture a dozen clocks 
at a time. Two or three times a year 
he started out with horse and wagon 
and peddled them about the country. 

Early in 1807 Terry bought an old 
mill, with water power, at Greystone, in 
the southern part of Plymouth, and 
obtained a contract from a firm in 
Waterbury to deliver four thousand 
clocks in three years at four dollars 
apiece. They were to be 30-hour 
clocks, with wooden works, one-second 
pendulum, dial and hands included, the 
purchasers furnishing the materials. 

It was a big undertaking in those 
days, but Terry carried it through suc- 
cessfully and it marked the beginning 
of his prosperity. In 1808 he made the 
first five hundred of these clocks—the 
largest number ever started at one time 
in one shop. 

By 1809 the business was the largest 
in the country, and Terry took in with 
him two of his employees, Seth Thomas 
and Silas Hoadley, establishing the 
firm of Terry, Thomas & Hoadley. In 
1810 he sold out to his partners and re- 
moved to Plymouth Hollow. 

By this time the price for the ordi- 
nary wooden clock works had dropped 
to ten dollars and finally to five dollars, 
and Terry began to cast about for a 
new line. 

Most of the clocks of that day were 
either eight-day brass clocks or thirty- 





























Eli Terry, painted between 1800 and 1810 


hour wooden clocks, with pendulums 
beating the seconds. A few thirty- 
hour brass clocks were made with a 
shorter pendulum, beating half seconds. 
These were fairly expensive, and be- 
‘ause they were adapted to short cases 
were called shelf clocks. 

While at work on his three-year con- 
tract, Terry ccnceived the idea of a 
thirty-hour wooden clock with half-sec- 
ends pendulum, which would be much 
cheaper than the brass shelf clocks. He 
made several hundred of these clocks 
without dials, but with the figures paint- 
ed on the glass front. 

But Terry was not satisfied with this 

















Seth Thomas 
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clock and discontinued its manufacture 
after a year. It was not until 1814 
that he perfected a shelf clock to his 
satisfaction. The new movement in- 
cluded several radically new inventions 
making for economy of space. It re- 
volutionized the clock-making industry 
and sounded the knell of the more costly 
brass shelf clocks. The new type of 
works was not patented. It was taken 
up rapidly by other makers and _re- 
mained in vogue for twenty-five years 
until the use of sheet metal came in 
about 1837. 

In connection with the new movement 
Terry introduced in 1814 his “pillar 
scroll-top case,” which he patented. It 
was a rectangular case, about twenty- 
five inches high, with small feet and a 
top cut in a scroll pattern. At the sides 
of the front were small round pillars, 
twenty-one inches long, three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter at the bottom and 
three-eighths at the top, resting on a 
square base and surmounted by a turned 
‘ap. The dial was about eleven inches 
across, with a panel below painted on 
glass. Spandrels were painted at the 
corners of the face. 

This clock became at once immensely 
popular. Seth Thomas paid a thou- 
sand dollars for the right to manufac- 
ture it, and he and Terry each made 
about six thousand the first year. Later 
the output was doubled. The retail 
price was fifteen dollars each. 

In addition to this clock, Terry made 
other mantel clocks, both plain and ele- 
gant. He also made brass works, ad- 
justed with extreme care, which he sold 
as regulators to watchmakers for one 
hundred to two hundred dollars each. 

Tower clocks were also part of his 
trade. These were of excellent quality, 
as a rule, and were affected as little as 
possible by the weather. Most of them 
were operated by separate sets of weights 
for chronometer, dial wheels, and strik- 
er. The clock which is still telling time 
from the gable of the Congregational 
Church in Terryville is said to have 
been the first of Terry’s tower clocks. 


It was a gift to the church, which was 
built in 1835. 
Another tower clock was built by 


Terry for the city of New Haven. It 
was placed in the Centre Church on the 
Green. It told the mean time while the 
Yale College clock told apparent time. 
This led to confusion and a lively con- 
troversy. 

In 1830 Terry invented a new form 
of gravity escapement, and he continued 
active as an inventor and designer the 
rest of his life. It is not too much to 
say of him that this shrewd, ingenious 
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Yankee did as much toward the 
vancement of clock-making as any other 
one man in history. At least, he was the 
father of the modern cheap clock which 
Seth Thomas did so much to popularize. 

In 1838 and 1839 Terry built two 
houses in that portion of Plymouth 
which later became known as Terryville. 
In one of these he lived until his death, 
which occurred on February 24, 1852, 
when he was eighty years old. 

In 1814, when Terry started his big 
contract, he took two of his sons in with 
him and taught them the trade. Henry 
continued the business at Plymouth Hol- 
low until he turned to the manufacture 
of woolen goods. The other son, Eli, 
Jr., started a shop of his own when he 
was twenty-five, and became the wealthy 
and honored founder of Terryville. A 
third son, Silas, was less successful in 
a business way, but was nearly as great 
an inventor as his father. 

Seth Thomas, who was even more of 
a self-made man than Eli Terry, was 
born at Wolcott, Conn., August 19, 
1785, the son of James and Martha 
Thomas. His education was limited to 
the meager advantages of the district 
school, and while still a youth he served 
his apprenticeship as carpenter and 
joiner. For a time he worked on the 
construction of the long wharf at New 
Haven. 

When he became of age he returned 
to Litchfield County with his kit of tools 
and a small sum of money. He soon 
found work as a joiner in Eli Terry’s 
factory, making clock cases and later 
assembling wooden works. By 1808 he 
had risen to the position of foreman of 
the case shop. 

















Terry “ pillar” clock introduced in 1814. Made 


also by Seth Thomas 


As has been already stated, the firm 
of Terry, Thomas & Hoadley 
formed in 1809. This was the first con- 
cern to go into the manufacture of 
clocks on a large scale: prior to that 
time clock-making had been an individ- 
ual trade, like that of the village cobbler. 

In 1810, after buying out Terry’s in- 
terest, Thomas & Hoadley continued in 
the manufacture of tall clocks. In 1812 
or 1813 Hoadley bought Thomas out 
and the latter moved to Plymouth Hol- 
low, in the western part of the town, 
and engaged in the manufacture of 
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brass-movement clocks on his own ac- 
count. This business starting with 
twenty operatives grew until it had nine 
hundred, and in 1853 Thomas, having 
made a fortune, incorporated the Seth 
Thomas Clock Company, which is today 
doing a world-wide business. He also 
built a cotton mill and a brass-rolling 
and wire mill. 

Seth Thomas was a solid, Puritanical 
character, a staunch Whig, and a prom- 
inent member of the Congregational 
Church. He was twice married—to 
Philena Tuttle on April 20, 1808, who 
died March 12, 1810, and to Laura 
Andrews on April 14, 1811, who sur- 
vived him. He was the father of nine 
children, three of whom died in child- 
hood. 

Seth Thomas died at Plymouth Hol- 
low on January 29, 1859. Shortly af- 
ter, that portion of the town was named 
Thomaston by act of legislature. 

Seth Thomas, Jr., who was born in 
1816, enlarged the factory, made every 
kind of time-piece from a watch to a 
tower clock, and sent them all over the 
world. 

Silas Hoadley was born at Bethany, 
Conn., on January 31, 1786. Like 
Thomas his education was meager and 
he was bound out at an early age as ap- 
prentice to his uncle, Calvin Hoadley, 
who taught him the trade of carpenter. 
He entered the Terry shop soon after 
Thomas did. 

After the final dissolution of the 
partnership in 1814, Hoadley continued 
the works at Greystone, Plymouth, un- 
til about 1849. Though he did not 
possess the inventive genius of Terry 
and Thomas, he was a good business 





























A group of Terry tall clocks of various designs 
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The werks of a Terry church clock now run by electricity 
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man and prospered. He was a promi- 
nent citizen of the town, an active Epis- 
copalian churchman, and a high Mason. 
He was a Democrat and was several 
times elected to the State Assembly and 
once, in 1844, to the State Senate. He 
died at Plymouth, December 28, 1870, 
leaving five children. 

Another important figure in the Con- 
necticut clock industry, though the years 
of his chief activity extend well into the 
Nineteenth Century, was Chauncey Je- 
rome. In 1860 he published the story 
of his own life, in connection with his 
“History of the American Clock Busi- 
ness,” and an interesting story it is. 

He, too, was a lad of small schooling 
but marked native ability. He was born 
at Canaan, Conn., June 10, 1793; he 
was one of the six children of a poor 
farmer and blacksmith. In 1897 the 
family moved to Plymouth, where the 
father set up a blacksmith shop and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hand- 
wrought iron nails. Until he was nine 
years old, Chauncey worked on the farm, 
with the exception of three months in 
the winter, when he went to school. Then 
he took a place in his father’s shop until 
the latter’s death in 1804. 

From then until he was fourteen young 
Chauncey worked for different farmers 
and suffered many hardships. In 1807 
he was bound out to a carpenter until he 
was twenty-one, working for his board 
and clothes. 

He became fascinated with the idea of 
learning the clock-making trade, but his 
guardian would not permit it, saying 
that Terry was a visionary fool. But 
Chauncey persisted and in 1811 made a 
bargain with his master, whereby he was 
allowed to have four months to himself 
each winter if he would buy all his own 
clothes. 

The first winter he went to Waterbury 
to work for one Lewis Stebbins, who 
taught him the art of making dials and 
clock cases. The following winter he 
was engaged by a Plymouth clockmaker 
named Hotchkiss to go to New Jersey 
to make cases for works that Hotchkiss 
had previously sold there. Two peddlers 
went with him to sell more works. It 
was a woncerful journey, made in a lum- 
ber wagon, and the venture was reason- 
ably successful. 

Jerome volunteered for service in the 
War of 1812, and after that, for several 
years, experienced the privations of pov- 
erty. At the age of twenty-one he be- 
came his own master and secured work 
at wages of twenty dollars a month, on 
which he married. It was in that year 
that he bought his first pair of boots. 
Hard times continued until 1816, when 


he went to work for Eli Terry, making 
the new shelf clocks. Terry began to 
install circular saws and other machinery, 
and Jerome learned to use these in the 
making of clock cases. 

In 1818 Jerome started in business for 
himself in a small way, buying clock 
works in Plymouth and making mahog- 
any cases for them. An order came at 
last from the South for a number of 
clocks at twelve dollars each, and Je- 
rome delivered them himself. This was 
the turning-point in his fortunes, and in 
1821 he was able to move to Bristol and 
set up a new business. In 1822 he en- 
gaged a clock-maker—Chauncey Board- 
man—to make brass works for him, and 
in 1824 he formed, with Nobles Jerome 
and Elijah Darrow, the firm of Jeromes 
& Darrow. In this year he exported 
the first clock sent from this country to 
England. 

Success followed, but Jerome’s later 
history scarcely belongs within the pe- 
riod of old clocks, which ended about 
1837. He introduced new machinery 
and cheapened the cost of manufacture 























Shelf clock made by David Wood cf Newburyport 
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until he was able to make clocks for two 
dollars, and even one dollar. In 1844 he 
moved to New Haven, where his concern 
made six hundred clocks a day, or two 
hundred thousand a year. His retire- 
ment followed, then the loss of money 
by his partners, and a new start in life 
at the age of seventy as superintendent 
of a Chicago factory. Jerome’s life-dis- 
plays remarkable evidences of strict in- 
tegrity and Spartan courage. 

Besides those clockmakers whose names 
have been mentioned, there were others 
whose work entitles them at least to pass- 
ing mention. Enos Doolittle was a very 
early clock-maker at Hartford. James 
Harrison made clocks at Waterbury as 
early as 1790. In Bristol, Joseph, 
Chauncey and Lawson Ives were contem- 
porary with Jerome; Joseph invented an 
eight-day brass clock in about 1818, 
which Lawson later manufactured for 
about twenty dollars. Others were 
Camp, Welton, Ingraham, Bartholomew 
and Cheney, but born after 1800. 

There was something solid and admir- 
able in the characters of this group of 
old Yankees that makes them good to 
consider. They represent completely 
the sterling traits of their period, and 
give us a clear idea of the sort of men 
that built up the early industries of this 
country. And apparently their thrift 
and mechanical ingenuity did not ex- 
clude all feeling for the beautiful. 

Clocks of all these makers are still to 
be found, but those of Terry and 
Thomas are the most numerous. The old 
wooden works are apt to be somewhat the 
worse for wear and are often quite use- 
less, but the old cases are a joy to the 
collector. 

The collectors chief concern should 
be to learn which clocks originally con- 
tained wooden and which brass works. A 
brass movement in a clock originally in- 
tended for wooden works naturally in- 
dicates a more or less recent substitution. 
An old clock with wooden works that still 
tells the time is indeed a treasure. 

The old tall clocks are the rarest and 
most valuable. They may be worth from 
one hundred to three hundred and fifty 
dollars, according to condition and the 
quality and design of dials and cases, 
which vary widely. Terry and Thomas 
clocks are worth very nearly what they 
brought when new. One New York 
dealer who specializes in American an- 
tiques has made a business of collecting 
Terry shelf clocks, which he repairs and 
refinishes, putting in new brass works, 
and sells at a flat price of thirty-five 
dollars each. Other wall and shelf clocks 
are worth, under ordinary conditions, 
from fifteen to forty dollars. 
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T has been said by many people of 

experience, and not without reason, 

that women are the best builders 

of homelike houses, the best archi- 
tects of truly domestic interiors. They 
appreciate storage facilities and the 
necessity of putting wearing apparel 
out of sight as men do not. ‘To the 
average man the hat rack is good enough 
to hold everything from old caps to 
rubbers. The woman finds it impera- 
tive to get things out of the common 
way whenever she does her daily dust- 
ing or weekly sweeping; to her a roomy 
closet is dear for many reasons, and 
often in many ways the best room in the 
house. If she is without an easily ac- 
cessible attic and altogether opposed to 
the dusty cellar, she is glad to find that 
unsightly trunks, moth-proof chests, 
occasionally worn clothing and articles 
of all kinds, often useful but not decora- 
tive, may be relegated to the roomy 
closet floor, the wide shelves, or the num- 
erous hooks. 

There are closets and closets. The 
average house built to sell will gener- 
ally have in every bedroom one not 
much wider than a door and as shallow 
as a bookcase. Aside from these and 
sometimes a hall seat with a lid, there 
is no place whatsoever to store things. 
Even the kitchen and pantry closets are 
deficient—a positively criminal state of 
affairs. 

Every house can be so planned that 
with very small additional expense and 
without encroaching upon any needed 
room there may be an abundance of 
closets everywhere and for every pur- 
pose. In the hardwood-finished house 
each closet—with its door (2’6’x6’6’’x 
114’’), the hardware for the door, the 
casing, the architrave upon one side, 
four or five feet of additional plastered 
partition, extra baseboard, and the wide 
shelf and pin rail, with numerous clothes 
hooks or a coat hanger rod—should not 
cost over fifteen dollars. A new closet 
in an old house may cost a little more. 
the modern ten-roomed house should have 
at least six or seven such closets; there 
should be one in each spare bedroom, 
another in the hallway for general use, 
and two in the bedrooms occupied by 
more than one person, though one of 
these may be replaced by a wardrobe, 
which is only another name for the kind 
of closet that, if built in the room, has 
a panelled front, a mirrored door, and, 
perhaps, some drawers. ‘The floor of 
the wardrobe also may not be on a level 
with that of the room and the depth is, 
therefore, generally less. In the main 
hall, the reception room, or the living- 
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room, there should be another sort of 
closet, generally built under the stairs 
or to open within a niche where its en- 
trance is somewhat hidden from the cen- 
ter of the room. Such a closet should 
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be deep, with more than one shelf in the 
rear; and on one or both sides a pin 
rail with hooks may extend from back 
to door jamb. This will receive the 
family raincoats, all extra hats, caps, 
coats and overshoes, the loanable um- 
brellas, the motor togs, tennis accesso- 
ries, golf clubs and dog whips—in short, 
everything handy that will keep the hat 
rack from groaning too loud and re- 
serve a hook or two upon it for a guest. 

The combination wardrobe closet is 
really the most useful of all clothes con- 
tainers. One method of building it is 
to raise the floor just high enough so as 
not to interfere with the hanging of 
skirts, overcoats and trousers—a matter 
of about twenty inches from the floor; 
the pin rail or coat hanger pole should 
be higher than commonly placed in 
wardrobes, at least five feet six from 
the room floor. Beneath this floor two 
drawers may be placed, wide and deep 
enough to hold blankets and bedding or 
even feminine hats. Another way is to 
build a drawer case on the back of the 
door so that when the door swings open 
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a half circle the drawer fronts are fac- 
ing the room. WHere there may be a 
greater number of drawers, but they 
must be so limited in width and horizon- 
tal depth as to permit the door to swing 
open and to close. Of course, such an 
arrangement requires that the door be 
very strongly hinged and the casing 
nailed firmly to the studding, or else the 
weight is very liable to sag the door. 

The making of moth and dust-tight 
closets and storerooms, wherein greater 
quantities of winter bedding than a 
dozen chests will hold may be easily 
stored in the summer months, and where- 
in summer clothes may be laid away out 
of the dust from winter fires, is not by 
any means a difficult matter if attempt- 
ed with any thought and care. Both 
moths and dust can enter very small 
cracks. And the moths—tiny narrow 
flies with silvery golden wings—lay the 
eggs that hatch the worms which do 
damage to woolen things. 

Dust will, in some measure, go 
through anything not hermetically 
sealed; the temperature changes are 
more rapid outside of a tightly closed 
space than within it and the atmospheric 
pressures, therefore, different without 
and within during these changes. This 
will drive the dust that settles along the 
smallest crack into the area of lesser 
pressure, as may be observed on the white 
lining of very tight museum cases. But 
so little of this dust enters and it reaches 
over such a short distance that it is not 
commonly noticeable in a tight closet. 
It is first necessary to guard against the 
door gaping at any part when locked. 
A well-seasoned veneered door should be 
employed for a purpose so important 
and it should be hung for a few weeks 
before fixing, so that any slight warp 
it may assume can be judged as _ per- 
manent. There should be three hinges 
and three fastenings opposite at top, 
bottom, and center of the edges. A man 
working upon the inside with the door 
fastened can nail the rabbit strip to the 
jamb, the head, and the floor with its 
outer edge against the door. This rab- 
bit strip should be of hardwood and 
made especially for the purpose. Its 
outer edge is grooved so as to admit the 
edge of a thick cotton felt (the wool 
moths do not attack anything but ani- 
mal hair). After the rabbit strip is 
nailed fast to the jamb long strips of 
the felt are forced into the grooves and 
glued, care being taken that they be 
continuous at the corners and the ends 
forced together where the strips join. 
In this case the rabbit strip is either 
mitred at the corners or the groove is 











cut across one side to meet the abutting 
piece. The sill piece is best made 
thicker so that the groove will be at 
least an inch from the floor; this will 
permit the door to be cut high enough 
to clear carpets or rugs when opened. 
When the door is forced shut and firmly 
fastened, the felt strip will be com- 
pressed and such a joint effected that 
no moths and only a microscopic amount 
of dust may enter. 

In addition, the walls of said closet 
must be plastered or lined out and in 
from ceiling to floor, without the usual 
space being left carelessly at the bottom 
to cover with the baseboard. In addi- 
tion, the walls may be papered, the floor 
painted, and cracks in the floor boards, 
especially about the walls, filled with a 
good floor paste. One thing should be 
remembered: a fair test of such a re- 
ceptacle for woolens may be made by 
packing away only non-infested mate- 
rials. If moth eggs have already been 
laid in the cloth, the only effectual rem- 
edy is fumigation. 

The lining of closets and wardrobes 
with cedar, both juniper and cigar box 
wood, is not uncommon with those who 
can afford the expense. The aroma 
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S a companion volume to 
“Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings,” comes Miss 
Northend’s ‘Historic Homes 
of New England,” from the press of 
Little, Brown and Company, broader in 
scope and equally interesting as to text 
and illustrations. In turning the pages 
of this beautiful book the reader is im- 
pressed with the number of fine old houses 
still extant, also with the great variety 
in Colonial architecture. It is impossible 
to sum up Colonial types in a few words. 
Each dwelling shows a surprising indi- 
viduality. Take for instance the Pick- 
ering house in Salem built in 1651. 
How different from the Spencer-Pierce 
house in Newburyport of equal age! 
Yet each is an admirable example of 
mid-Seventeenth Century designing. 
While the book is valuable on the his- 
toric side, it forms an important addi- 
tion to the ever increasing number of 
volumes on Colonial and Provincial ar- 
chitecture. It would be a pleasant and 
profitable task to use this book as a 
working guide in arranging the inte- 
rior of a Colonial house; or if building, 
to study carefully the woodwork of such 
interiors as the dining-room of the Pick- 
ering house, the living-room of the Dum- 
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from these woods is pleasing to every- 
one. The juniper or red cedar—the 
wood almost exclusively used for lead 
pencils—has the more delicate and pun- 
gent odor. It is a common impression 
that the use of this wood in chests or 
closets is detrimental to moths, but such 
is not the case. Cedar lining is manu- 
factured in tongued and grooved boards 
of narrow width, the joints headed. The 
cost is about equal to that of quartered 
oak or low grade mahogany, about ten 
cents per foot, beard measure. 

Linen closets and pantry closets are 
simply a series of broad shelves, suffi- 
cient for the storage of household linens 
or of long rows of preserves. It should 
be made mouse-proof by a tight-fitting 
wide rabbit strip on the floor as well as 
on the jambs, and in such case need not 
be zine lined shelf high, as is often 
done. 

One of the most useful closets is that 
built next to the living-room or hallway 
open fireplace, and planned for the 
storing of wood and kindlings. It 
should be deep and broad enough to 
hold several good-sized back logs on the 
floor and a goodly stack of half cord 
wood lengths of hickory and oak upon 
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mer house, the parlor of the Warner 
house, the hall of the Royall house, the 
bedrooms of the Ladd-Gilman house and 
the kitchen of the Quincy house. Com- 
ing to paneling, valuable hints are found 
in nearly every illustration, and as for 
staircases and fireplaces, their inspira- 
tion lurks in every chapter. 

Many times THe Hovse Beavtirut 
has been requested to suggest the proper 
proportions for built-in cupboards. It 
now takes a belated opportunity to 
point out that perfect safety lies in fol- 
lowing the traceried cupboards in the 
old Pickering dining-room, or the equal- 
ly attractive ones in the Dummer dining- 
room. And that over-mantel in the Dum- 
mer living-room with its one perfectly 
balanced rectangular panel—why seek 
farther for Colonial purity? unless it be 
to the drawing-room on the next page. 

As for that oft-repeated question, 
“How drape a four poster,” a speedy 
answer will be found in the bedrooms at 
the “Lindens” located in Chapter IV. 
For additional information the reader is 
referred to the upper chamber of the 
Saltonstall house, page 187 and to the 
tent bedstead of the Quincy mansion on 
page 251. But in locating the four 
posters, other cupboards are found, no- 
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its numerous shelves. Paper, fat pine 
kindlings, a can of starting oil, and 
matches complete its contents. 

One kind of linen closet is small, yet 
will hold a surprising amount of linen 
and is easily kept in order. The lower 
part is filled with drawers of different 
sizes. The housekeeper may decide what 
use she will make of these drawers and let 
that determine the sizes. Those used for 
towels and pillow-cases are better to be 
small, with larger ones for sheets, cur- 
tains, ete. Above the drawers is a cup- 
board as high as one can easily reach. 
These shelves may be on ratchets or 
movable pins, so that the housekeeper 
‘an arrange the spacing to suit herself. 
Things that are not often used may be 
kept in the high cupboard. These are 
closed with paneled doors of wood. By 
another arrangement the drawers may be 
omitted and the whole space used for 
shelves. Some of the shelves may be di- 
vided into compartments or pigeon-holes 
the proper size for towels, pillow-cases, 
etc., and the whole cupboard closed with 
an ordinary closet door. Such a closet 
is less expensive and nearly as conve- 
nient as the one first described. All will 
be found worthy of study. 
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tably the Savory cupboards on page 164 
—filled with china, too, and belonging 
to three generations of brides. The 
quest for old china leads rapidly to the 
Saltonstall dining-room and _ straight 
on to the old Quincy parlor and back in 
a flash to the Pickering house, with 
glimpses of wonderful old cupboardy 
china in the Kittredge parlor, at An- 
dover. But the four posters refuse to 
be so easily disposed of; their number 
has been but half told. And if over- 
mantels are under discussion, the Dalton 
house challenges instant attention. 

At this point the old doorways, rail- 
fences, and gate-posts of the book 
quickly conspire together. What are 
brass candlesticks on old mantels in com- 
parison with brass knockers on old doors ? 
What are four posters in the presence 
of columned porticos, or all the old china 
in the world in comparison with one 
McIntire entrance? There is really 
nothing to do but to leave for the mo- 
ment the old dwellings with all their 
fascinating exterior and interior trap- 
pings and rapidly follow the fortunes 
of the one-time owners and occupants. 
In brave array they flit through the vol- 
ume beckoning on to the last chapter 
and last page. Virginia Robie. 
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BY HELEN STERLING 








UBMITTING to the impulse of the 
moment I had moved all my Chinese 
and Japanese possessions into the 
dining-room just for the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them all together. 
The result was a triumphant suc- 
cess ; the effect was, I remember say- 
ing, wonderful so far as it went. 
But I speedily found that it had 
gone altogether too far. The 
drawing-room appeared to have lost its front teeth, and the 
rest of the house looked like an apple nibbled by squirrels. It 






































was very depressing, for it meant something quite radical: 


either that the whole house would have to be done over or 
that everything would have to be put back into its original 
place. I realized now that the original effect had been hodge- 
podge, and I simply couldn’t bear the idea of renouncing the 
dining-room. I loved the positive expression it had; it sug- 
gested all sorts of things East Indian. My toast and mar- 
malade were of empires, and my salad of dynasties. I 
couldn’t give it up. So instead of going back I plunged for- 
ward, like Stevenson, with “a somewhat headlong carriage.” 

I knew I could reconstruct the library quickest. The idea, 
the nucleus, was already there because of the pictures: St. 
Mark’s over the mantel, and the Forum, the Bargello, and 
some Venetian views on the other walls. It was too obvious 
to deny. There they were, waiting to be raised out of com- 
monplaceness and made really significant by intention instead 
of accident. 


HOW THE SCHEME DEVELOPED 

Now the library is a square room, fairly large, with two 
long, narrow windows looking out on to the veranda, and a 
French door opening into the conservatory. The walls are 
yellow—Venetian yellow, of course; the woodwork is white; 
and the bookcases, going half way up the room, are of stained 
mahogany. A perfectly good setting, was it not, for my 
Italian motif? The round table in the center of the room I 
stripped of everything save its cover of sage-green velours. 
I took out all the chairs. The Colonial desk had to stay; 
but later I found it had taken its place in the composition 
with a quite pathetic pliability. Already I was reminded of 
my first visit to a Roman salon—not one of the show places 
open for a. price, on certain days, to tourists, but a real one 
—where we went one lovely April afternoon to have tea, and 
from which we brought away an impression of Italian carved 
wood, soft-colored fabrics, and “Boston” ferns. 

With all the chairs out, the desk certainly suppressing it- 
self most beautifully, and the bookcases full of books, my 
library was now ready to develop at my bidding. The pic- 
tures were, as I said, all at once quite surprisingly raised into 
significance and purpose. There is, I rejoice to say, no 
Grand Canal or Bridge of Sighs among them. St. Mark’s in 
black and white, two little side canals (not colored) with vines 
and crumbling walls, the vestibule of St. Mark’s, and the 
Forum have immense dignity and atmosphere when relieved 
of trumpery surroundings. I almost hated to bring anything 
else into the room. 

However, there was a very good copy of Beatrice Cenci 
in the drawing-room, brought back years ago by an enter- 
prising but erratic aunt. Beatrice would, I felt sure, be glad 
of more congenial surroundings. I hung her in a corner, 
not too bright, where her sad eyes seemed sadder still. I took 
from the drawing-room, too, my Italian water-color, a bit of 
road winding toward the west under two “umbrella” pines in 


the “land where it is always afternoon.” Two Italian carved 
chairs were a fairly safe second venture; one a so-called Say- 
onarola, and the other a Venetian, which, by the way, I could 
finally put where it displayed its very handsome back. I 
opened the door into the conservatory and put the Savonarola 
chair by it, perfectly delighted to discover what a thoroughly 
Italian look ferns and begonias may have in contrast to the 
geraniums which might have been there. 

But ferns and begonias, Italian pictures, and two carved 
chairs do not make a room. I brought from the drawing- 
room—which, by the way, was beginning to look mournfully 
depressed—another chair, not very comfortable, to be sure, 
but with a seat of dark blue and rose brocade, beautiful in 
color. There was, too, a small low seat in yellow damask 
which I wanted to use. This I put in front of the two win- 
dows, where the chess table had been, and so got the full ef- 
fect of the length of the windows, and an added dignity. 

On the opposite side of the room from the windows is the 
mantel. And when I turned and looked at that I must say I 
passed through a very curious set of emotions. The mantel, 
like that in the dining-room, is of white marble. Now in all 
my previous calculation those miserable marble mantels have 
been, to say the least, bétes-noires. They were cold, uncom- 
promising, impossible. But in a room of Italian suggestion, 
behold, what a difference! There it was, a white marble man- 
tel in my Italian room, fairly making the whole thing. What 
to put on it was the next question. In the center, just over 
it, hung an old brass clock, quite out of the ordinary, and 
praiseworthy. But how should I make that white marble 
stand for all it ought to? I knew that there must be some- 
thing, somewhere, if I could only think of it. 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES 


Then in the most amazing fashion, out of oblivion, came 
the remembrance of two tall white alabaster vases long since 
under the eaves after diverse inglorious attempts to make 
them “go” with cherry and oak mantels. No Pompeiian ex- 
cavation was ever more thrilling than my excited efforts to 
dig them out of the dusty old trunk, piece by piece. I car- 
ried them down and set them up, no longer despised and re- 
jected, on either end of the marble mantel. The effect was 
marvelous! All I could wish! They gave a distinction to the 
room which nothing else could have. They had come into 
their own. 

Now then, we have the four sides of the room; bookcases 
everywhere, broken on one side by the French window opening 
into the conservatory ; on another side by the two long, nar- 
row windows, with the low seat of yellow brocade in front of 
them; on the third side by the marble mantel, very much 
adorned with its tall white vases; on the fourth side by the 
door opening into the hall, from which, by the way, one gets 
one’s first impression. It was lovely, really. 

I am more and more impressed with the perfectly fascinat- 
ing way in which a room will take on character and person- 
ality. It sounds simple enough to say that a chair here, or 
a picture there, or the angle of a rug will make or mar an 
effect, but there is something subtle and far-reaching beneath 
it all which makes inanimate things respond wonderfully to 
enthusiasm and sincerity of purpose. It doesn’t all come 
from “feeling for color and contour.” There is sound psy- 
chology back of it. | 

But we have left our room waiting like the four sides of a 
box to be filled. It needs some small intimate things to make 
it personal and lifelike. Now intimate and personal things 
do not have to be family photographs, stenciled sofa cushions, 
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and work-bags. Don’t you remember the apartment of the 
charming impoverished Venetian gentleman whose only orna- 
ment was a small bronze paper-weight of the “Dying Gladia- 
tor’? Don’t you remember the “value” of that tiny bronze 
figure, even when you came upon it fresh from all the glory 
and wonder of St. Mark’s Square? It stood for art and the 
appreciation thereof and has remained long in the minds of 
many American travelers. 


UNEXPECTED DISCOVERIES 


So when I began to go about the house and select certain 
small objects which should go into my Italian library, I took 
first my little bronze paper-weight, just because of its asso- 
ciation in my mind with that same improvident Venetian per- 
son. Then I took the old seven-branched candlestick, bought 
one wonderful blue and white morning on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni; and a couple of old Roman prints, one a very 
good one, indeed, of the Forum before the excavations had 
progressed very far, with carts drawn by long-horned oxen, 
and peasants en costumes in the foreground; also photo- 
graphs in carved wooden frames, the frames given us as 
“pourboire” when we bought the chairs, by the smiling little 
workman over the Ponte Trinita; and a study of Rubens head 
in black and white, and two small Della Robbia porcelains. 
None of these things were in any way exceptional or out of 
the ordinary. They were exactly the sort of things often- 
est “picked up” in Italy. And yet when they were assembled 
in my library of Italian suggestions and memories they were 
very attractive and infinitely removed from the same class of 
things in my friend’s living-room. Of course there are other 
things in the room, too: a couple of small Fra Angelico 
panels all blue and red and gold stars; pictures of Mellozzo 
da Forli’s angels, much inflated and bouffants; two tall sil- 
ver candlesticks, with church candles, on either side of an 
illuminated Collect in a black and gold frame; enormous ros- 
aries of Italian chestnuts bought in Capri; and various other 
similar and characteristic small things, all of which were ar- 
ranged in suitable spots on the bookcases and the desk. 

Last of all, on the table in the middle of the room I put 
books, a pot of cyclamen, and one of the porphyry basins 
with amiable little birds perched on its edge which, all at 
once, have appeared again in the scheme of things. The 
basin is filled with water; and in the water, at present, are 
two goldfish, pleasantly fraternizing with the little por- 
phyry birds. If my heart smites me, or if the fish show signs 
of languishing, I shall return them to the fish-bowl, and con- 


tent myself with violets, when they are not too dear, and an 
occasional single camellia. 
Of my books I am fondest of three or four red and gold 


ones. Do you know why? Just because one of my first and 


‘most vivid impressions of Rome came to me one morning in 


the Via Condotti, when, coming out of a little shop, I chanced 
to look up across the Piazza di Spagna and saw in front of 
San Trinita and coming down the steps in scarlet robes a 
procession of students from the American College. That line 
of scarlet trailing down those gray stone steps I have never 
forgotten, and there is something about a bit of red that still 
thrills me. 

There are one or two interesting books on the table; a 
copy of the Decamerone published in Venice in 1754, and a 
funny old vellum-bound volume, the “Letters and Orations 
of one Monsignor Bessarione, Cardinal Niceno,” published in 
Florence in the year 1594. “Infiniment curieux et rare’ is 
the comment in pale and faded handwriting inside the cover. 
Infiniment curieux et rare, indeed, and a jewel in my Italian 
library. 


IMPORTANT DETAILS 


My eye knows where to look in the bookcase for the edition 
of Machiavelli—twelve volumes, in red and green, translated 
into French and published in 1823—and my inner conscious- 
ness tells me that not very far away is a little brown book, 
“The Life and Sonnets of Petrarch,” illustrated with Prout 
engravings. Not much, you say; well, of course, it depends 
upon how one looks at it. 

My cushions are of velours, gobelin blue, and faded rose. 
I thought I was going to be ashamed to confess that my beau- 
tiful Italian room had to be heated by a Franklin grate. 
But after all, when you think of it, did you ever know of an 
Italian salon, when it was heated at all, that didn’t have some 
such funny arrangement? 

At any rate I am content; and when the afternoon sun 
shines through the low windows and across the room, drawing: 
the perfume from the cyclamen blossoms, I love to have tea 
there in front of the fire. I use my Florentine tea-cloth and 
cata-galli plates and give myself over to enchanting recol- 
lections of shimmering seas, soft colors, moonlit gardens, and 
monastery bells. 

And as I sit with Benvenuto Cellini’s sly eye looking down 
upon me from his photograph upon the mantel, it never oc- 
curs to me to wish I could have bought my cakes at Gia- 
cosa’s, or that later I could go to drive on the Pincio. 





=» THE SMALL DARK BEDROOM #&= 


BY ANN WENTWORTH 


ANY people live with ugly 
surroundings, year after 
year, looking forward to a 
time when wonderful 
changes are to be made. Begin today. 
Don’t wait for that happy but vague 


things you cannot live without. Place in 
a second heap what remains. 
difference in the two piles. 
may be as the mole hill to the mountain. 
Have you ever noticed how refreshing 
and attractive a room seems after it has 


pleasure; you attribute it to that shin- 
ing quality, ranked next to godliness, 
rather than to the invisible bric-a-brac 
awaiting a second dusting. 

You may not realize it, but this mo- 
ment is a critical one. It is what our 
dear old-time clergymen would call a 


Note the 
The ratio 





future when you expect to have all the 
old mahogany you want and a real gar- 
den. Start a window-box and take stock 
of the furniture. If the success of a 
story lies in what is left unsaid, the suc- 
cess of a room, no less, consists in what 
it does not contain. Put in one pile the 





been carefully cleaned and before the 
pictures and so-called “ornaments” have 
been put back. Possibly you stop to 
rest, surveying the scene with satisfac- 
tion. The walls are unadorned; the tops 
of the tables as bare as a certain historic 
cupboard. You do not analyze your 
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turning point. That they know nothing 
of the decorative problems that beset the 
soul of modern woman makes no differ- 
ence with the comparison. 

There are two ways of meeting the 
decorative turning point. One is to go 
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on dusting and putting back the bric-a- 
brac with the calm deliberation shown by 
Thackeray’s Charlotte in cutting bread 
and butter. This is the popular way. 
The other is to determine once for all 
that the old order passeth. This is the 
unpopular way. By a circuitous route I 
am leading up to the small, dark bed- 
room, that everlasting problem of those 
who dwell in large cities. 

If you can command the services of a 
painter who can put on paint so that 
the walls of your little room will have 
texture, rather than gloss, secure this 
valuable man by all means. Texture is 
very important, not less so than tone and 
quality. Paint is a wonderful medium: 
so good and so bad. There are the 
painted walls of the village painter, 
hard, cold, and shiny; there are the 
painted walls of such a decorator as Miss 
de Wolfe—luminous, atmospheric, full 
of texture. Study texture in the objects 
about you: the book covers on your 
table, the wall-paper in your neighbor’s 
house, the decorative fabrics in the 
shops. Think of it as doubly important 
in a small, dark room. Decide on the 
medium which gives you the kind of 
texture you wish, whether paint, paper 
or fabric. There are inexpensive pa- 
pers which, to me, are better than fabrics 
—particularly in a sleeping-room. They 
may be found in all the tones of gray, 
tan, buff, ivory and white. ‘White’ is 
no longer just white, any more than 
“black” is just black. Whether, like 
Whistler, we can distinguish thirty-four 
different whites, is a matter of doubt, 
but we all know cold white and warm 
white. Cold white has gone out as a 
decorative color. The danger now lies 
in the other direction; in using a white 
that is such a deep ivory that it is almost 


like buff. 


DELLA ROBBIA BLUE 


Suppose that you choose light gray 
for your walls, and ivory colored paint— 
not chilly, blue-gray, but a tone which 
has a glint of yellow. Do you know how 
interesting Della Robbia blue is and how 
well it fits into a small room? Blue is a 
space-suggesting color. Here are two 
suggestions for a blue, gray and ivory 
room. The first calls for the luminous 
gray walls just mentioned, ivory-painted 
woodwork, a floor covered with Della 
Robbia filling and curtains in a boldly- 
printed fabric of this beautiful blue and 
a creamy white. You may find the lat- 
ter in expensive chintz or inexpensive 
American cretonne. The second scheme 
gives to the walls the same ivory tone, 
to the woodwork the gray, to the floor 
the blue filling, but to the curtains a 


small figured material in which the 
brightest possible colors are blended with 
this Robbia blue. Either of these 
schemes will be interesting if the little 
room is kept very simple. A plain iron 
bedstead, enameled ivery or gray, a cov- 
erlet like the curtains, pillows rather 
square, four in number, covered with 
day slips of the same material, a blue 
and gray, or blue and cream rug and the 
fewest possible pieces of furniture. If 
the room is to serve merely as a sleeping- 
room without any dressing-room fea- 
tures, very little is needed. A chest of 
drawers, one chair and a small table 
ought to be sufficient. These pieces may 
be made very interesting. The plainer 
the shapes, the better, and, inasmuch as 
they are to be painted either gray or 
ivory, a very inexpensive wood may be 
used. On the smooth, lusterless surface 
decorative motifs may be painted, thus 
adding to the general charm of the 
room. The possibilities of painted fur- 
niture are tremendous, and the variations 
are almost without limit. 


CHINESE SCHEMES 


Other attractive schemes which sug- 
gest themselves for this same little room 
are ivory paint, a light gray-green wall, 
a plain gray-green velvet rug, and 
Chinese flower chintz at the windows, in 
which there is a good deal of lavender. 
The furniture in this case is to be 
painted lavender and unadorned. An- 
other effect rung on this same scheme, 
gives a plain lavender velvet rug to the 
floor and a gray-green paint to the fur- 
niture. On the furniture the flower 
motif is to be painted—leaves a deeper 
green and the queer Chinese flowers in 
lavender, old blue and faded pink. 

Just a word in regard to painted dec- 
orations on furniture. They must be 
well done, of course, but not necessarily 
elaborately done. Choose a definite de- 
sign, following, if you must be a copy- 
ist, a good tracing. Wall-papers offer 
a host of attractive motifs, particularly 
those of Chinese significance. 

A stunning small bedroom furnished 
by a bachelor was brought to my notice 
the other day. On the wall hung what 
the owner called his beefsteak paper. 
It reminded him, he said, of the butcher’s 
paper which once wrapped the family 
steak. It was rather gray for market 
paper, but similar in quality, rough in 
texture and without glaze. The wood- 
work and floor were painted the same 
color, while the furniture, including the 
bedstead, had been given seven coats of 
Mandarin red. It glowed like red lac- 
quer, which, indeed, it cleverly imitated. 
Over the narrow mantel hung an old 
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Chinese painting. The rug was the real 
triumph. It was a plain jute, dyed ver- 
milion and then washed after the manner 
of Oriental rugs. There was no curtain 
at the small window—only a gray shade 
the color of the paper. Gray Russian 
crash covered the bed, and the whole ef- 
fect was soft gray, dull gold and lacquer 
red. 

Every room, no matter how small, 
needs a culminating point of interest. 
A simple device with a plain wall is to 
frame a stunning piece of fabric, or an 
equally effective piece of wall-paper. 
Some of the Chinese, Japanese, William 
and Mary and Jacobean wall-papers are 
admirably adapted for this idea. Select 
a generous piece, large enough to carry 
the motif but not the “repeat” and 
frame it in a flat band of wood painted 
to either match the woodwork or the 
furniture. You can tell which will be 
the more attractive as you work out the 
scheme. Some of the papers with black 
backgrounds and gay birds, butterflies 
and flowers might just fit into your 
plan. 

One rather daring little room, recent- 
ly seen, carried white walls, woodwork 
painted a bright blue-green, a dull black 
ceiling brought down to a broad blue- 
green molding, a black floor on which 
there was a blue-green rug, furniture 
of this same blue-green, on which the 
most brilliant flower schemes were paint- 
ed. Between two windows, and framed 
by the blue-green molding and the blue- 
green baseboard, was a roll of black 
paper adorned with the gayest of birds 
and flowers. The queer blue-green was 
also conspicuous in the paper. The only 
metals were black iron hardware and a 
few pieces of highly burnished copper. 

The color scheme was unusual but not 
erratic. It just missed the latter by rea- 
son of a fine balance. Also there was no 
clutter of unrelated things. Space was 
suggested, and there was the repose that 
comes from proportion and order. 


SINCEREST FLATTERY 


A well-known decorator who saw the 
room liked the idea so well that he elab- 
orated it for a rich patron. He used old 
lacquer panels in place of the wall- 
paper, commissioned an expert in 
“painted furniture” to furnish designs, 
used rare black Hawthorn ginger jars 
to fill a set of blue-green shelves, did 
wonderful “stunts” in dyeing to get just 
the needed results, and finally went to 
Europe to find a bedstead, and all be- 
cause an enthusiastic amateur was not 
afraid to be thought “queer” by his 
friends and mildly mad by his devoted 
family. 
























The Leading American Seed 
Catalog for 1915 isa bright book 
of 182 pages, with hundreds of 
illustrations and carefully written 
descriptions of Vegetables and 


Flowers. It tells the Plain Truth, 
and is a safe guide to success in 
the garden. It is mailed free 
to everyone who wants to plant 


Burpee-Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Our reputation for efficient service is 
built about the Burpee Idea of Quality 
First, and to “‘give rather than to get 
all that is possible.’’ Hence, we have 
not advanced prices because of the 
shortage caused by the war and we 
deliver seeds free by parcels post. We 
trust that you will read our Silent 
Salesman. A post card will bring it. 
Write today and kindly mention 


The House Beautiful. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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HE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 172, West Grove, Pa. 


PN snes: ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots--and are 
absolutely the best for the amateur planter. Send to-day for 


“New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1915 


$s an ednc ational work on 
Jescribes over 1000 
wers and tells how to grow them, 
Safe delivery guaranteed. a sta ablished. 1850. 70 greenhouses: 
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mM) 66 years the leading authority on Vegetable, Flower 
Ay and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Trees. This book, 
, the best we have issued, the result of our experience 
as the oldest mail order seed concern in America, 
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A large number of splendid new varieties. For ‘y 


is yours, absolutely free. 


9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 






































The Beauty and Usefulness of Concrete 


are being demonstrated daily by those who are employing it in the 


construction of houses, large and small. Even to the smallest detail, 
it adapts itself to the home builder’s plans. By its use he secures a 
structure that is fireproof, that is enduring, that is beautiful. And 
the economy, both in construction and maintenance, of a concrete 
residence alone recommends it to every far-seeing home builder. 


For all concrete work use 


UNIVERSAL cement 


Universal is of high quality and great strength. It is sound and 
always uniform. Your dealer will tell you so. The following books 
contain much practical information for the home builder and farmer. 


Concrete for the Farmer - - + + Free 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete - Price 25# 
The Concrete House and its Construction Price $1.00 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
Annual Cutput 12,000,000 Barrels Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
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A MOTIVE POWER 
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VERYTHING that tugs, or pulls, or drives, or moves at all must have 
motive power. Every chug of an engine requires a pound of steam 
else it would be a lifeless thing. 
“ So in business there must be a propelling force. We moderns call this 
Advertising. 
“ Nowadays, advertising is regarded as a fair, frank bid for your patron- 
age. Most often it is reputable, most often it is honest. 
“ The pages of this publication are opened to good advertisers because we 
think our readers want a choice of the world’s products. 


The Advertising Manager 
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VRCKE- 
ARROW 


After all, the final status of a 
motor car 1s utility—a rarefied, 














exotic, unusual utility, if you will 
—but still utility. The motor 
car has stepped into its place 
in the complex scheme of life, 
widening the scope of that 
scheme and at the same time be- 
coming necessary to its successful 
working. The wider life with its 
business, sport, society, depends 
on transportation from place to 
place. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR Co, 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


















































